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CHARLES  A.  HAMILTON— AN  APPRECIATION 

By  Gordon  Hicks 

IN  THE  New  York  State  School  for  the  today,  there  was  sore  need  of  professional 
Blind  at  Batavia,  the  general  feeling  of  approach  to  our  school  problems.  Too  many 
elation  as  the  school  year  draws  to  a  close  of  our  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  early 
is  tempered  by  one  of  sadness.  Superintend-  1900’s  were  schools  only  in  name,  while  some 
ent  Charles  A.  Hamilton  has  resigned,  after  lacked  even  this  claim  to  educational  recogni- 
serving  for  almost  thirty  years.  He  came  to  tion.  There  were  of  course  some  exceptions, 
Batavia  in  1907,  succeeding  Dr.  Burritt  who  of  which  Batavia  was  one.  It  boasted  some 
had  been  appointed  principal  at  Overbrook,  recognition  by  the  state  education  system 
Mr.  Hamilton’s  appointment  was  a  source  of  through  its  inclusion  in  the  state-wide  Re¬ 
deep  satisfaction  to  Dr.  Burritt  who  felt  sure,  gents’  Examinations.  Most  of  the  weeding 
as  he  told  me  more  than  once,  that  “Hamilton  out  of  adults  had  been  effected,  and  the  ini- 
is  the  best  man  I  know  for  the  position.”  All  tial  steps  taken,  in  the  long  fight  to  obtain 
who  know  of  the  progress  and  growth  of  this  recognition  by  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
school  under  Mr.  Hamilton’s  administration  cation.  Mr.  Hamilton  carried  on  this  fight 
will  heartily  second  this  opinion.  most  successfully,  so  that  in  1919  the  school 

Mr.  Hamilton  came  to  Batavia  from  New-  was  transferred  from  the  charities  to  the 
ark.  New  York,  where  for  ten  years  he  had  education  department.  During  the  next  few 
been  principal  of  the  Union  and  High  School,  years  a  certain  degree  of  supervision  was  re- 
and  for  the  preceding  eight  years  he  had  held  tmned  by  the  Department  of  Welfare,  but  in 
a  similar  position  at  Albion,  New  York.  He  1925,  under  state  reorganization,  even  this 
brought  to  his  new  work  a  thorough  knowl-  nominal  control  was  relinquished.  The  fol- 
edge  and  experience  as  a  successful  teacher  lowing  year  brought  unqualified  acceptance 
and  administrator  in  the  public  school  system  by  the  State  Board  of  Regents ;  since  then 
of  the  state.  In  those  days,  even  more  than  the  school  has  been  accredited  as  giving  a  full 
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four-year  high-school  course.  It  also  receives 
credit  for  the  work  done  in  industrial,  music, 
tuning  and  home  economics  courses.  Few 
schools  for  the  blind  in  our  country  can  show 
a  more  thorough  acceptance  of  their  program 
of  education. 

In  1918  the  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  its  opening.  As  a  feature  of  this  observ¬ 
ance  more  than  one  hundred  former  pupils 
were  invited  as  its  guests.  This  gathering  of 
men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  state 
led  to  the  formation  the  following  year  of  the 
Alumni  Association.  This  organization,  since 
incorporated,  meets  annually,  and  has  be¬ 
come  a  potent  influence.  It  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  helpful  in  furnishing  stimuli  by  the 
awarding  of  prizes  and  in  its  maintained  in¬ 
terest  through  various  committees  which 
seek  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  problems  of 
the  undergraduates. 

During  his  incumbency  Superintendent 
Hamilton  has  seen  the  fruition  of  many  of 
his  plans  for  the  improvement  of  plant  and 
organization.  A  well-equipped  kindergarten 
building  was  completed  and  occupied  March, 
1914,  and  after  years  of  effort  and  many 
discouragements  a  swimming  pool  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  January,  1931.  In  September  of  that 
year  the  corner-stone  was  laid  for  a  girls’ 
dormitory,  housing  all  the  girls  in  the  school. 
This  building  is  known  as  Park  Lewis  Hall, 
memorializing  the  services  of  Dr.  F.  Park 
Lewis  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
school  as  a  member  and  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  since  1893.  This  modem 
structure  affords  splendid  social,  recreational, 
and  instructional  facilities.  In  addition  there 
is  a  long  list  of  changes  and  improvements, 
all  calculated  to  lift  higher  the  plane  of  excel¬ 
lence  of  instruction  and  physical  well-being 
of  staff  and  student  body. 

Mr.  Hamilton’s  professional  standing 
among  his  confreres  is  high.  This  was  shown 


in  his  election  in  1932  to  the  presidency  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind.  His  sound  judgment  has  been 
sought  by  many  committees  and  organiza¬ 
tions  having  to  do  with  special  problems  in 
our  field.  This  esteem  must  be  a  source  of 
gratification,  but  I  feel  safe  in  venturing  the 
opinion  that  he  appreciates  even  more  the 
affectionate  regard  of  the  hundreds  of  young 
people  over  whose  lives  he  has  exerted  such 
a  cogent  influence  for  good.  They  knew  that 
for  these  thirty  years  their  welfare  has  been 
his  first  concern,  his  counsel  of  the  “horse- 
sense”  variety,  his  encouragement  given  with 
both  feet  on  the  ground,  and  his  restraints 
and  deterrents,  where  necessary,  tempered 
with  absolute  justice. 

As  for  biographical  details — Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  was  born  on  a  dairy  farm  in  Hinsdale, 
New  York,  March  19,  1866.  He  attended 
district  school  until  fifteen  years  of  age, 
graduating  from  Cuba,  New  York,  high 
school  as  valedictorian  of  his  class  in  June, 
1885.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Rochester  in  June,  1889  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  received  his  Master  of 
Arts  degree  from  the  same  institution  three 
years  later.  During  his  college  course  he  par¬ 
tially  supported  himself  by  working  at  vari¬ 
ous  jobs.  While  in  college  he  selected  the 
teaching  field  as  his  life  work,  and  went  to 
his  first  position  in  Albion,  New  York,  in 
1889.  In  June,  1897,  he  married  Gertrude 
Mabel  Hubbard  of  Albion  who  has  since 
been  his  devoted  partner  and  the  mother  of 
their  only  child,  Allegra.  They  have  two 
grandchildren. 

Charles  A.  Hamilton  leaves  his  field  of 
service  with  the  hearty  good  wishes  and  true 
friendship  of  all  who  know  him.  May  he  and 
his  good  wife  be  blessed  with  many  years  of 
happiness  in  their  new  home  on  Richmond 
Avenue,  Batavia,  where  they  are  now  com¬ 
fortably  settled. 
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Biennial  Convention — Toronto,  Canada — June  28-July  2 


The  Seventeenth  Biennial  Convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  June  28  to  July  2,  inclusive,  with 
Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  Managing  Director  of 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  as  convention  host.  The  convention 
hotel  will  be  the  Royal  York,  which  is  the 
largest  hotel  in  the  British  Empire.  It  is  lo¬ 
cated  across  from  the  Union  Station  in  To¬ 
ronto  and  is  connected  by  a  subway  with  the 
station  so  that  access  to  the  hotel  will  be  con¬ 
venient  for  delegates  arriving  by  train. 

Members  of  the  association  will  be  granted 
special  rates  whereby  a  single  room  with  bath 
and  three  meals  may  be  obtained  for  $5.50  a 
day;  double  room  with  bath,  twin  beds  and 
three  meals  can  be  obtained  for  $5.00  a  day 
for  each  person.  The  hotel  management  will 
place  a  private  dining-room  at  the  disposal  of 
the  convention,  and  there  will  be  many  con¬ 
veniences  to  be  enjoyed  by  convention  guests, 
including  the  ticket  office  on  the  main  floor 
of  the  hotel  where  tickets  and  reservations 
for  both  water  and  rail  transportation  can  be 
obtained.  Hotel  reservations  may  be  secured 
in  advance  by  writing  to  A.  V.  Weir,  Qiair- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto,  2,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

Captain  Baker,  assisted  by  his  official  staff, 
is  making  elaborate  plans  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  convention.  Since  this  is  Corona¬ 
tion  year  in  the  British  Empire,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Institute  will  furnish  an 
attractive  badge  for  delegates  which  will 
make  a  permanent  souvenir  of  the  occasion. 
Toronto  is  located  on  the  lake  and  the  intense 


heat  which  has  been  an  unpleasant  feature  of 
more  than  one  convention  in  the  past  will 
probably  not  be  encountered  at  Toronto.  The 
Toronto  Convention  and  Tourists  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  through  its  Managing  Director, 
E.  R.  Powell,  is  co-operating  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Institute  and  the  officers  of  the 
association  to  make  the  stay  of  delegates 
pleasant  and  profitable.  Details  regarding  en¬ 
trance  requirements  at  the  border  will  be 
mailed  subsequently  to  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  but  both  Captain  Baker  and  Mr. 
Powell  have  assured  officers  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  that  delegates  will  experience  no  annoy¬ 
ances  or  delays  in  entering  or  leaving  the 
Dominion.  It  would  be  advisable,  however, 
for  members  of  the  association  to  carry  with 
them  their  official  membership  card  which 
has  been  issued  by  the  secretary. 

Special  arangements  are  being  made  for 
the  entrance  of  guide  dogs  with  members 
who  have  secured  such.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  members  who  are  accompanied  by  their 
dogs  to  have  a  temporary  admission  report 
executed  before  they  leave  their  home  town. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  equal  if 
not  excel  the  extensive  exhibit  features 
which  were  carried  out  at  the  convention  in 
Louisville  two  years  ago.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ry¬ 
der,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri,  is  Chairman  of  the  Exhibit  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  Mr.  Weir  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  is  the  Vice-chairman. 
Information  regarding  the  extent  and  scope 
of  the  exhibits  can  be  obtained  from  Mrs. 
Ryder  or  Mr.  Weir.  No  duty  will  be  charged 
for  entrance  or  exit  of  exhibits,  but  it  will 
be  necessary  to  comply  with  certain  customs 
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regulations  which  will  be  made  known  to  ex¬ 
hibitors  by  the  chairman  or  vice-chairman  of 
this  committee.  It  is  hoped  that  state,  as  well 
as  county  and  city  agencies  for  the  blind  will 
co-operate  to  make  the  exhibit  an  outstand¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  convention. 

Because  of  the  adoption  of  uniformly  re¬ 
duced  railroad  rates  throughout  the  United 
States  it  will  not  be  possible  this  year  for 
the  association  members  to  enjoy  the  re¬ 
duced  fare  privileges  of  the  identification 
certificate  plan  which  has  been  available  for 
the  two  previous  convention  sessions.  It 


would  be  well,  however,  for  delegates  who 
expect  to  go  over  a  distance  to  consult  their 
local  passenger  agents  for  special  summer 
convention  rates  which  might  be  in  vogue 
from  certain  points  in  the  United  States. 

President  L.  L.  Watts  is  expectant  that 
membership  in  the  association  will  reach  the 
500  mark  previous  to  the  Toronto  meetings. 
Two  years  ago  at  Louisville  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  which  called  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  $5.00  for  dues  for  the  biennium,  the 
payment  of  such,  however,  to  include  the 
former  registration  fee  of  $1.00. 
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MONDAY  EVENING 

Banquet  by  Host  organization,  The  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Addresses  of  Welcome  and  formal  opening 
of  Convention 

Response  to  the  Addresses  of  Welcome : 

L.  L.  Watts,  President,  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
Musical  numbers 


TUESDAY  MORNING 

Policies  and  Practices  of  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Board  in  Administering  Aid  to  the 
Blind 

Frank  Bane,  Executive  Director,  Social 
Security  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion  of  Mr.  Bane’s  Pajjer : 

Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton,  Principal,  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ryder,  Executive  Secretary, 
Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri 

Business  Session 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 
Group  Meetings 

Vocational  Division,  Group  2.  Adminis¬ 
trative  Heads  of  Agencies  doing  City-lVide, 
County  and  Local  Work  for  the  Blind,  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Heads  of  Workshops  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Homes  for  the  Blind,  and  Members  of 
Technical  Staffs  of  Workshops  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Homes  for  the  Blind 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Eva  B.  Palmer,  Secretary 

What  Shall  We  Do  With  Our  College- 
Trained  Blind? 

Mrs.  Eva  B.  Palmer,  Executive  Secretary, 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio 

What  Attitude  Should  Be  Taken  Toward 
Strikes  in  Sheltered  Workshops? 

Eugene  Morgret,  Sales  Manager,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania 

Effects  of  Social  Security  on  Training  and 
Employing  the  Blind 

John  L.  Beck,  Superintendent,  Maryland 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore, 
Maryland 
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Summer  Camps  for  the  Blind 

W.  J.  Adickes,  Field  Officer,  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Newark, 
New  Jersey 


Educational  Division,  Group  5.  Adminis¬ 
trative  Heads  of  Publishing  Houses  and 
Others  Engaged  in  Publishing  for  the  Blind 
by  any  Process 

J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Chairman 
Program  to  be  Announced 


Educational  Division,  Group  4.  Libra¬ 
rians  and  Others  Engaged  in  Libraries  for 
the  Blind,  and  Departments  for  the  Blind  in 
Libraries  for  the  Seeing 

S.  C.  Swift,  Chairman 

The  Influence  of  the  Talking  Book  on  Li¬ 
brary  Work  for  the  Blind 

Carl  Christensen,  Assistant  Librarian  for 
the  Blind,  Wayne  County  Library,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan 

The  Place  and  Influence  of  Hand-Copied 
Books  in  Library  Work 

Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  Assistant,  Service 
for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C.  ■ 

The  Influence  of  the  Home  Teacher  in  Our 
Library  Activities 

Miss  Lucy  A.  Goldthwaite,  Librarian  for 
the  Blind,  New  York  Public  Library, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Educational  Division,  Group  3.  Adminis¬ 
trative  Heads  of  Public  School  Sight  Saving 
Classes,  Teachers  in  Public  School  Sight 
Saving  Classes,  and  Officers  and  Agents  of 
Organisations  engaged  in  work  for  the  Pres¬ 
ervation  or  Conservation  of  Vision. 

Miss  Audrey  M.  Hayden,  Chairman 

A  Medical  Social  Worker 

Mrs.  Margaret  Moeller,  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto, 
Canada 

How  May  We  Better  Inform  Physicians  and 
Educators  as  to  the  Importance  of  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  Vision  Classes  ? 

Dr.  Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director, 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Value  of  Publicity  in  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness 

Miss  Ida  E.  Ridgeway,  Massachusetts  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass. 


Vocational  Division,  Group  4.  Home 
Teachers  for  the  Blind  and  Social  Workers 
Other  than  Home  Teachers  doing  work  for 
the  Blind 

Louis  J.  Furman,  Chairman 

Social  Service  and  Home  Teaching 

Miss  Isabel  Scott,  In  Charge,  Social  and 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Services,  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 

Spirituality  and  Religion  as  a  Motivating 
Force  in  Braille  Reading 

Miss  Irene  Jones,  Home  Teacher,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah 
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TUESDAY  EVENING 
Friendship  Leagues  for  the  Blind 

Walter  G.  Holmes,  President  and  Editor, 
Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company, 
Monsey,  New  York 

The  Field  of  Private  Organizations  in  Work 
for  the  Blind 

Dr.  Newel  E.  Perry,  Director,  Advanced 
Studies,  California  School  for  the  Blind, 
Berkeley,  California 

Motion  Pictures 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING 
Federal  Legislation  for  the  Blind 

Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Social  Research 
Secretary,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Report  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Report  of  Red  Cross  Activities 

Miss  Adelia  M,  Hoyt,  Assistant,  Service 
for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Committee  Reports 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON 

Open  for  Sight  Seeing,  or  visits  to  Depart¬ 
ments  and  Placement  Stands  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Special  Dinner  Program 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING 
Arrangements  to  be  announced  later. 


THURSDAY  MORNING 
Public  Relations  in  Work  for  the  Blind 

English  Viewpoint :  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Sec¬ 
retary  General,  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London,  England 

Canadian  Viewpoint :  Captain  E.  A.  Baker, 
Managing  Director,  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada 

American  Viewpoint :  A.  C.  Ellis,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Discussion 

Business  Meeting 

Nomination  and  Election  of  Officers 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON 
Group  Meetings 

Vocational  Division,  Group  i.  Adminis¬ 
trative  Heads  of  Agencies  Doing  Nation¬ 
wide  work  for  the  Blind,  and  Professional 
Staff  Members  of  such  Agencies  not  other¬ 
wise  for  in  any  professional  group. 

W.  H.  McCarthy,  Chairman 

W.  E.  Bartram,  Secretary 

Occupational  Welfare  for  the  Blind  as  Prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  Western  Division  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

M.  C.  Robinson,  Superintendent,  Western 
Division,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Mental  Hygiene  and  Its  Application  to  the 
Blind 

Dr.  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  Director,  Ar¬ 
thur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery 
School  for  the  Blind,  Summit,  New 
Jersey 
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Leisure-Time  Activity  and  Occupational 
Therapy 

Murray  B.  Allen,  Executive  Secretary, 
Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah 


er, 
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Personnel  Standards 

Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek,  Executive  Secretary, 
North  Carolina  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Educational  Division,  Group  2.  Teachers 
in  Residential  and  Public  School  Classes  for 
the  Blind 

Dr.  S.  M.  Whinery,  Chairman 

The  Value  of  the  Talking  Book  Machine 
Dr.  Eleanor  G.  Brown,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Aims  and  Objects  of  the  Ontario  School 
for  the  Blind 

H.  J.  Vallentyne,  Superintendent,  Ontario 
School  for  the  Blind,  Brantford,  On¬ 
tario,  Canada 

Vocational  Division,  Group  3.  Placement 
Agents  and  Field  Officers  for  the  Blind 
C.  L.  Broun,  Chairman 
Qualifications  of  a  Placement  Agent 
G.  E.  Wise,  Placement  Agent,  Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond, 
Virginia 
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Training  of  Stand  Operators 
Douglas  Strong,  Supervisor  of  Placement 
Administration,  Ontario  Division,  The 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Toronto,  Canada 

Vocational  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
John  A.  Kratz,  Chief,  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Why  Placement? 

Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Director,  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Educational  Division,  Group  i.  Adminis¬ 
trative  Heads  of  Residential  and  Day  School 
Classes  for  the  Blind 
G.  E.  Lineberry,  Chairman 
Perplexities  of  School  Superintendents 
R.  W.  Woolston,  Superintendent,  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  Illi¬ 
nois 


THURSDAY  EVENING 
Program  to  be  Announced 

FRIDAY  MORNING 

Business  Session 
Reports  from  Group  Meetings 
Invitations  and  Selection  of  the  next  Con¬ 
vention  City 
Installation  of  Officers 


PENSIONS  FOR  THE  CANADIAN  BLIND 


By  Harris  Turner 


By  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  by  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Canadian  Senate  on  March  i6,  1937,  a  plan 
was  established  for  the  pensioning  of  blind 
citizens  of  Canada  who  are  over  forty  years 
of  age  and  who  are  without  other  substantial 
means  of  support. 

Like  all  other  pieces  of  legislation  of  simi¬ 
lar  character,  the  Canadian  act  is,  of  course, 
surrounded  by  many  regulations  and  provi¬ 
sions,  but  the  main  features  of  the  measure 
are  simple  enough  and  may  be  summarized 
briefly. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  pension  a 
person  must  be  blind ;  must  have  reached  the 
age  of  forty  years;  must  be  a  British  sub¬ 
ject  ;  must  have  resided  in  Canada  for  twenty 
years ;  must  have  resided  in  the  province  in 
which  he  now  maintains  residence  for  five 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  application  for 
pension. 

The  maximum  amount  of  pension  payable 
to  any  one  person  is  twenty  dollars  a  month. 
Married  couples  who  are  both  blind,  but  who 
were  married  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  act, 
may  both  receive  the  pension,  but  if  married 
subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  pen¬ 
sion  of  each  one  is  reduced  to  ten  dollars  a 
month.  (The  reason  for  this  provision  is 
that  the  government  held  it  inadvisable  to 
encourage  the  marriage  of  blind  persons :  did 
not  think  it  good  policy  to  make  it  more  ad¬ 
vantageous,  from  a  monetary  standpoint,  for 
a  blind  person  to  marry  another  blind  person 
rather  than  a  sighted  person.) 

The  only  difference  in  the  treatment  of 
married  and  single  blind  people  is  in  the 
amount  of  permissible  income.  In  the  case  of 
single  persons,  the  pensioner  is  allowed  to 


earn  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  before  his 
pension  is  affected,  and  in  the  case  of  mar¬ 
ried  persons,  or  widows  or  widowers  with 
children,  the  amount  of  permissible  income 
before  deduction  is  made  from  pension  is 
four  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Any  amount  in  excess  of  these  specified 
sums  is  deducted  from  the  pension.  Thus, 
a  single  man  earning  one  hundred  dollars  a 
year  would  receive  his  full  pension  of  two 
hundred  dollars,  but  if  he  received  three  him- 
dred  dollars  in  earned  income,  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars  would  be  deducted  from  his 
pension,  bringing  his  total  income  up  to  four 
hundred  dollars.  In  the  case  of  married  per¬ 
sons  four  hundred  dollars’  earning  are  per¬ 
mitted  before  pension  is  affected. 

The  definition  of  blindness  in  the  new 
Canadian  scheme  is  borrowed  from  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  of  Great  Britain.  “A  blind  per¬ 
son  is  one  who  is,  and  continues  to  be,  so 
blind  as  to  be  unable  to  perform  any  work 
for  which  eyesight  is  essential.”  This  rather 
ambiguous  phrase  has  been  found  to  work 
satisfactorily  in  Great  Britain.  In  border-line 
cases  it  obviously  leaves  considerable  discre¬ 
tion  in  the  hands  of  the  examining  boards, 
but  it  was  found  in  practice  in  Great  Britain 
that  this  was  preferable  to  laying  down  arbi¬ 
trary  rules  as  to  the  exact  percentage  of  sight 
which  could  be  considered  to  constitute  blind¬ 
ness  for  the  purposes  of  the  pension  law. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  probably  three 
thousand  of  the  blind  people  in  Canada  will 
take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the 
scheme.  Forecasts  as  to  the  number  of  pen¬ 
sioners  and  the  cost  of  the  scheme  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  exact  data  as  to 
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the  number  of  blind  and  their  financial  condi¬ 
tion.  The  registration  of  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind  records  8,684 
blind  people  in  the  Dominion  as  of  March 
31,  1937,  but  the  actual  figure  is  in  excess  of 
this  as,  in  spite  of  every  effort  that  has  been 
made  to  register  all  blind  people,  there  are 
some  who,  undoubtedly,  have  been  missed. 
All  that  is  officially  known  of  the  financial 
standing  of  the  army  of  the  blind  is  that  not 
many  of  them  pay  income  taxes. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  a  very  easy  or  speedy 
operation  to  record  all  the  applications  for 
pensions  and  to  examine  each  applicant  as  to 
his  eligibility,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  prepared  to  take  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  as  sufficient  authentication  for 
those  who  are  definitely  known  to  the  officials 
of  the  Institute  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  be  totally  blind,  and  if  this  is  done,  it 
will  reduce  to  a  very  considerable  degree  the 
number  who  will  have  to  appear  before  some 
certifying  authority. 

There  is  much  machinery  to  be  set  up, 
however,  and  a  lot  of  preliminary  work  to 
be  done  before  it  can  be  set  in  motion,  and 
the  most  optimistic  of  those  interested  in  the 
speedy  payment  of  pensions  to  the  blind  in 
Canada  do  not  look  forward  to  seeing  the 
first  pension  check  in  the  mail  before  some 
time  this  autumn. 

As  in  other  countries  where  pensions  have 
been  introduced,  fear  has  been  expressed  in 
Canada  by  some  of  those  interested  in  the 
economic  welfare  of  those  blind  people  who 
are  capable  of  being  fitted  into  the  economic 
life  of  the  country,  that  the  establishment  of 
pensions  would  mean  the  discontinuance  of 
some  of  the  services  now  provided  by  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
and  similar  organizations.  There  seems  to  be 
no  ground  for  such  fear.  Experience  in  other 
lands  seems  to  indicate  that  the  payment  of 
pensions  which  provide  the  basic  living  ex¬ 
penses  for  those  of  the  blind  who  are  not 


capable  of  working,  increases  rather  than 
diminishes  interest  in  the  really  important 
work  of  the  service  institutions.  The  payment 
of  pensions  will  be  a  great  boom  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  blind  people,  especially  those  living 
in  rural  sections  of  the  Dominion :  they  will 
provide  a  small,  but  regular  income  to  many 
people  to  whom,  hitherto,  the  word  “income” 
had  no  meaning. 

Now  that  the  pensions  are,  or  soon  will 
be,  an  accomplished  fact,  there  is  probably 
little  object  in  attempting  to  outline  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  led  up  to  the  passing  of  the 
act  or  the  obstacles  which  delayed  it  so  long, 
but  there  are  one  or  two  features  which 
might  be  interesting,  particularly  to  Ameri¬ 
can  readers.  As  in  the  United  States  there  is 
a  division  of  legislative  power  as  between  the 
Dominion  or  Federal  parliament  and  the 
provincial  assemblies,  a  provincial  assembly 
being  analogous  to  a  state  legislature.  Mat¬ 
ters  of  education  and  social  legislation  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provinces,  and 
so  the  enactment  of  laws  relating  to  the  pen¬ 
sion  of  the  aged  and  the  blind  has  always  been 
considered  to  be  a  matter  of  provincial  con¬ 
cern.  It  was  largely  this  condition  that  de¬ 
layed  the  enactment  of  a  pension  law  for  the 
blind  in  Canada.  Few  of  the  provinces  were 
in  a  position  to  undertake  the  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Some  years  ago  the  Dominion 
Government  established  a  precedent  in  pass¬ 
ing  an  Old  Age  Pensions  Law.  The  constitu¬ 
tional  difficulty  as  between  the  provinces  and 
the  Dominion  was  avoided  by  giving  the 
provinces  the  administration  of  the  act  in 
their  respective  jurisdictions  and  in  arrang¬ 
ing  for  the  provinces  to  pay  a  proportion  of 
the  cost,  at  first  50  per  cent,  and  later,  25 
per  cent.  The  authority  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament  did  not  extend  to  the  point  where 
it  could  compel  the  provinces  to  adopt  the 
measure,  and  it  was  only  in  those  provinces 
which  enacted  the  supplementary  legislation 
that  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  went  into 
force.  The  second  largest  province,  Quebec, 
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and  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  did  not 
put  the  law  into  operation. 

Thus,  when  pensions  for  the  blind  were 
mooted  and  it  was  proposed  to  include  the 
blind  in  the  general  provisions  of  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act  by  reducing  the  “old  age” 
qualification  of  seventy  years  to  forty  years 
in  the  case  of  the  blind,  objection  arose  on  the 
grounds  that  there  would  be  discrimination 
as  between  those  living  in  the  provinces 
where  old  age  pensions  were  paid  and 
those  in  which  they  were  not.  Last  year  both 
Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  came  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  and 
that  paved  the  way  for  the  passage  of  an 
amendment  which  now  forms  the  foundation 
of  the  scheme  for  pensions  for  the  blind. 

There  were  other  difficulties,  of  course. 
Until  the  formation  of  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  is  not 
yet  twenty  years  old,  there  had  been  no  Do- 
minion-wide  organization  of  the  blind.  The 
activities  of  the  C.N.I.B.  made  the  blind  con¬ 
scious  of  their  numbers  and  their  power  and 
within  a  few  years  after  the  fouriding  of  the 


Institute,  the  blind  people,  through  the  In¬ 
stitute  and  through  other  organizations 
which  grew  up,  began  to  press  for  pensions. 
By  the  time  they  had  aroused  public  interest 
to  the  extent  that  favorable  action  could  be 
expected  from  the  Dominion  Parliament,  the 
depression  had  set  in,  and  a  succession  of 
governments  at  Ottawa  declined  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  pensions  for  the  blind  for 
financial  reasons.  Within  the  last  three  years 
there  has  been  a  constantly  growing  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  Government  to  pass  the  pensions 
law.  More  than  once  the  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  irrespective  of  the  political  parties  they 
represented,  went  on  record  as  being  in  favor 
of  the  measure,  and  this  spring,  with  Domin¬ 
ion  finances  showing  definite  signs  of  recov¬ 
ery,  Hon.  C.  A.  Dunning,  Minister  of 
Finance,  introduced  the  pensions  measure  to 
the  House.  It  carried  without  a  dissenting 
voice.  Now  Canada  is  on  a  par  with  prac¬ 
tically  every  other  part  of  the  British  Empire 
and  with  other  progressive  nations :  the  right 
of  the  blind  to  pensions  has  been  finally 
recognized. 


SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  SELECTION 
OF  PERSONNEL 

By  Agnes  Van  Driel 


WE  HEAR  much  these  days  about  work 
which  needs  to  be  done,  and  we  like¬ 
wise  hear  much  about  the  employing  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  do  pieces  of  work  which  urgently  need 
to  be  done.  Job-hunting  and  job-filling  seem 
to  be  definite  factors  in  modern  society.  The 
significance  of  job-hunting  and  job-filling 
today  seems  to  be  in  vivid  contrast  with  our 
earlier  and  simpler  society  where  there  were 
relatively  few  job  opportunities.  The  coming 
of  the  machine,  the  subsequent  coming  of  big 
cities,  the  development  of  new  social  needs, 
together  with  many  other  possible  factors, 
have  tended  to  bring  this  situation  into  a  po¬ 
sition  of  importance. 

Job-hunting  and  job-filling  are  not  new 
problems,  but  they  are  problems  which  have 
become  intensified  because  of  the  quantitative 
enlargement  of  their  area.  That  is  to  say, 
not  alone  has  our  population  increased,  but 
other  influences  such  as  the  coming  of  women 
into  industry  in  large  numbers  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  spread  of  kinds  of  work,  have 
helped  to  make  the  problem  of  employment 
more  vivid.  Today,  there  are  hundreds  of 
positions  that  were  unheard  of  in  our  grand¬ 
father’s  day;  the  whole  field  of  aeronautics 
and  the  myriad  applications  of  chemistry, 
physics,  and  biology  to  commercial  needs  are 
only  two  illustrations  indicating  recent  de¬ 
velopments  in  employment  opportunity. 

In  regard  to  the  task  confronting  a  per¬ 
son  who  has  the  responsibility  for  choosing  a 
worker  for  a  particular  job,  it  appears  that 
there  are  various  ways  by  which  the  choice 
may  be  made.  To  suggest  a  few  of  them : 

I.  By  chance:  take  the  first  person  who 
comes  to  apply  for  the  job. 


2.  By  choosing  on  the  basis  of  the  candi¬ 
date’s  degree  of  need;  that  is,  out  of  the 
available  persons,  take  the  person  who  most 
seriously  needs  an  income. 

3.  Select  a  person  through  whose  choosing, 
a  favor  may  be  paid  to  a  special  group,  either 
political,  religious,  racial,  national,  or  other. 

4.  Choose  the  person  who  is  the  most  per¬ 
sistent  in  seeking  the  job. 

5.  Choose  the  person  who  is  the  “smartest” 
and  “brightest.”  The  mental  capabilities  of  a 
person  under  such  a  method  of  choice  may  be 
determined  by  guesswork,  or  by  finding  his 
I.Q.,  either  with  or  without  an  additional 
high  scholastic  record. 

6.  By  choosing  the  person  best  qualified  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  job. 

Each  of  the  first  five  suggestions  has  ob¬ 
vious  limitations.  Most  work  opportunities 
call  for  some  restriction  on  selection  of  per¬ 
sonnel  such  as  sex,  physical  strength,  or  age, 
so  that  choosing  a  worker  by  chance  would 
appear  to  be  a  hazardous  method.  Choosing 
a  worker  because  of  his  economic  need,  or  to 
pay  a  debt  to  a  special  group,  adds  to  the 
hazards  by  complicating  the  “chance”  ele¬ 
ments  by  the  addition  of  emotional  factors. 
Moreover,  one  wonders  if  this  method  of 
choice  may  not  prove  a  boomerang  to  the 
very  worker  one  is  trying  to  help.  For  if  one 
finds  himself  in  a  position  which  makes  de¬ 
mands  greater  than  his  capacity  to  fulfil,  is 
his  sense  of  failure  not  likely  to  be  so  devas¬ 
tating  as  to  effect  possible  lasting  harm? 
With  the  best  of  intentions  in  the  world,  are 
we  not  likely  to  find  ourselves  pursuing  a 
short-sighted  policy  by  choosing  workers  be¬ 
cause  of  their  economic  need,  or  because 
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through  their  selection  a  favor  may  be  paid 
to  some  special  group?  Instances  are  known 
where  the  most  persistent  candidate  was 
given  the  job,  which  calls  to  mind  the  case 
of  the  girl  who  said  she  married  her  husband 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  persistent  suitor! 
The  method  of  choosing  a  person  for  a  job 
on  the  basis  of  intellectual  capacity,  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  those  who  believe  any  job  can  be 
done  best  by  the  “smartest”  person,  regard¬ 
less  of  other  factors.  Neither  a  high  intelli¬ 
gence  quotient  nor  the  possession  of  one  or 
more  college  degrees  is  an  open  sesame  to 
success  in  any  and  every  undertaking.  Even 
the  best  college  course  is  not  planned  with 
the  purpose  of  preparing  one  for  every  pos¬ 
sible  situation  in  life.  Similarly,  brilliancy  of 
intellect  is  no  assurance  of  success.  For  a 
brilliant  mind,  undisciplined,  is  like  a  rush¬ 
ing  torrent  uncontrolled  and  undirected,  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  produce  successful  re¬ 
sults  in  every  channel. 

A  consideration  of  the  method  by  which 
the  person  is  chosen  who  is  best  qualified  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  job,  implies'  an  under¬ 
standing  of  what  the  job  consists.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  observe  that  for  very  many  people 
no  consideration  has  been  given  as  to  what 
the  elements  are  that  are  included  in  the  piece 
of  work  to  be  done.  Illustrations  are  to  be 
found  on  every  hand.  A  skilful  staff  member 
of  an  employment  exchange  reports  that  al¬ 
most  invariably  the  women  who  repeatedly 
have  unsatisfactory  experiences  with  maid 
service  are  found  to  be  those  who  have  no 
clear  conception  of  precisely  what  they  expect 
the  maid  to  do.  As  a  consequence,  even  with 
a  candidate  who  may  have  satisfactory  ref¬ 
erences  from  previous  employers,  there  is 
frequent  dissatisfaction  with  this  employer 
because  the  maid  has  no  specific  instructions 
either  as  to  precisely  which  responsibilities 
are  hers  or  what  the  end  result  expected  of 
her  is.  What  is  true  of  domestic  service  has 
been  found  to  be  the  case  in  many  other 
fields  both  professional  as  well  as  non-pro¬ 


fessional.  Persons  having  work  to  be  done 
often  have  been  so  concerned  about  achieving 
certain  results  that  they  have  not  taken  the 
time  to  analyze  the  components  of  the  task 
from  which  these  results  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  flow.  Furthermore,  even  in  the 
instance  of  a  simple  task  to  be  done,  concen¬ 
trated  thinking  is  needed  to  determine  exactly 
what  goes  into  the  doing  of  that  job.  It  is  as 
the  late  James  Mullenbach  used  to  say  about 
his  own  work,  that  of  labor  relations  with 
Hart,  Schaffner,  and  Marx,  when  he  spoke 
of  the  necessity  for  seeing,  not  alone  all  sides 
of  the  problem,  but  of  being  able  to  see  the 
bottom  and  the  top  of  it,  as  well.  Similarly, 
the  writer  is  reminded  of  the  observation  of 
Jane  Addams  on  the  occasion  of  planning  a 
social  work  exhibit  for  the  Century  of  Prog¬ 
ress  in  Chicago  in  1933,  that  most  people 
would  have  their  concept  of  settlement  work 
satisfied  by  an  exhibit  of  weaving  and 
pottery ! 

In  thinking  of  what  a  job  requires  of  the 
individual  who  is  to  perform  it  satisfactorily, 
there  are  certain  elements  that  come  to  mind 
in  this  consideration. 

1.  Is  the  task  merely  one  of  simple  routines; 
the  kind  of  work  which  requires  identity  of 
performance  with  each  and  every  recurrence? 
An  illustration  would  be  work  with  a  simple 
machine,  requiring  perhaps  no  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  doer,  except  the  regular  and  suc¬ 
cessive  pressing  down  and  releasing  of  a 
lever. 

2.  Some  jobs  call  for  initiative  in  addition  to 
routines,  as  for  example,  if  the  machine 
breaks,  is  the  operator  expected  to  be  able  to 
shut  off  the  power,  to  repair  the  machine,  or 
to  report  it  to  another  individual  ?  Or  is  still 
another  type  of  initiative  expected  of  the 
worker?  For  instance,  if  a  worker  at  a  ma¬ 
chine  finds  a  defective  piece  of  material 
(leather,  tin,  or  whatever),  is  it  his  job  to 
allow  the  defective  piece  to  go  through  the 
machine  or  is  he  expected  to  use  his  own 
initiative  so  as  to  discriminate  in  such  cases 
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e  and  discard  defective  materials?  If  so,  the 
g  demands  of  the  job  are  more  exacting,  for  it 
e  j  calls  for  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  worker 
k  as  to  how  defective  a  piece  of  material  should 
e  be,  before  it  would  be  discarded, 

e  3.  The  particular  job  may  include  routines; 

i-  it  may  or  may  not  require  initiative ;  and  it 

y  may  require  a  third  element,  concern  for  a 

ts  wider  area  than  the  immediate  job.  As  for 

It  example,  in  the  case  of  a  worker  at  a  ma¬ 
ll  chine,  is  the  production  fast  enough  to  be  sat- 

:e  isfactory?  Is  it  too  fast?  What  of  the  ex- 

;s  pense  involved  ? 

le  4.  In  certain  jobs  specific  skills  are  needed, 

y,  We  recognize  this  principle  daily  with  no 

){  difference  of  opinion  regarding  certain 

a  pieces  of  work.  For  example,  to  drive  a 

T-  truck,  to  operate  a  complicated  machine,  to 

le  perform  a  surgical  operation,  to  audit  finan- 

:k  cial  accounts,  to  conduct  an  orchestra.  In 

id  fact,  some  of  these  have  been  considered  so 

important,  in  terms  of  human  implications, 
le  that  society  has  insisted  upon  the  State’s 
y,  stepping  into  the  situation  to  license,  register, 
id  or  certify  the  persons  who  will  be  allowed  to 
perform  such  tasks.  However,  there  is  not 
s ;  common  agreement  as  to  the  need  for  specific 
of  skill  in  the  case  of  many  kinds  of  work, 
e?  Can  it  be  predicted  with  any  reasonable  de- 
)le  gree  of  accuracy  how  adequately  an  individ- 
he  ual  will  perform  in  a  given  job  ?  Obviously,  it 
1C-  appears  to  be  certain  that  such  a  prediction 
a  cannot  be  made  unless  one  knows  what  the 
job  calls  for  and  also,  what  the  qualifications 
to  of  the  candidate  are,  in  relation  to  what  the 
ne  job  calls  for.  For  example,  not  all  people  can 
to  successfully  do  even  the  job  which  calls  for 
or  nothing  more  than  simple  routine,  for  spe- 

till  cific  personal  qualifications  are  essential  to 

he  success  even  in  such  seemingly  simple  jobs, 
la-  Two  illustrations:  a  person  performing  a 
ial  purely  mechanical  task,  which  includes  sim- 
to  pie  routines  only,  must  be  of  a  temperament 
he  which  is  stable  (perhaps  even  phlegmatic), 
wn  and  surely  he  must  possess  a  considerable 
ses  amount  of  patience.  Jobs  which  are  compli¬ 


cated  call  for  certain  other  characteristics: 
perhaps  a  high  degree  of  alertness,  highly 
developed  powers  of  observation,  and  a  com¬ 
bination  of  a  wide  range  of  qualities  in  an 
individual. 

All  of  the  foregoing  is  meant  to  indicate 
that  the  trite  old  saying,  “Things  are  not 
what  they  seem,”  may  be  true  with  reference 
to  content  of  a  job.  It  appears  impossible  to 
know  who  might  be  expected  to  most  satis¬ 
factorily  succeed  in  a  given  piece  of  work 
until  one  has  carefully  examined  the  job 
itself  to  determine  what  is  included  in  its 
doing,  and  has  then  analyzed  what  the  requi¬ 
sites  of  an  individual  must  be  in  order  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  perform  those  requirements. 

Let  us  now  take  a  look  at  the  range  of 
qualifications  which  may  enter  into  an  indi¬ 
vidual’s  fitness  for  a  particular  piece  of  work. 
A  minimum  basis  presupposes : 

1.  Personal  characteristics  which  make  an 
individual  have  competence  for  the  job. 
These  may  include  physical  and  mental  quali¬ 
fications,  as  well  as  fundamental  character 
traits.  It  is  understood  that  in  certain  pieces 
of  work  each  of  these  three  qualifications 
just  mentioned  may  have  a  varying  degree 
of  importance,  if,  in  fact,  they  have  any  im¬ 
portance  at  all.  For  example,  everything  else 
being  equal,  a  man  with  a  cardiac  condition 
can  do  a  bookkeeping  job  as  well  as  a  man 
with  a  good  heart ;  a  man  who  is  not  defi¬ 
nitely  feeble-minded  can  probably  open  and 
close  a  door  for  persons  entering  an  estab¬ 
lishment  about  as  well  as  a  person  with  a 
brilliant  intellect.  But  these  personal  charac¬ 
teristics  are  usually  important  to  a  greater  or 
a  lesser  degree  in  the  case  of  every  position 
which  is  being  filled. 

2.  General  education  is  a  factor  which  plays 
a  part  in  performance  of  many  pieces  of 
work  today,  for  it  is  recognized  that  the  il¬ 
literate  man  or  woman  has  little  opportunity 
for  placement  in  a  job.  In  fact,  our  educa¬ 
tional  standards  in  this  country  have  been 
pushed  steadily  higher,  so  that  there  is  at 
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least  a  general  understanding  that  while  ex¬ 
ceptions  may  be  made  to  the  rule,  individuals 
are  not  chosen  for  certain  positions  unless 
they  have  at  least  eighth  grade  education,  for 
other  positions  at  least  high  school  gradua¬ 
tion  is  required,  and  so  on.  The  part  that  gen¬ 
eral  education  plays  or  should  play  in  quali¬ 
fying  an  individual  for  certain  work  is  open 
to  a  wide  range  of  differences  of  opinion. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  best  educational  system 
(public  or  private,  routinized  or  informal,  as 
the  tutor  system,  etc.).  Furthermore,  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
how  much  certain  other  experiences  in  life, 
such  as  travel  (to  offer  only  one  illustra¬ 
tion),  may  compensate  for  lack  of  more  for¬ 
mal  educational  attainments.  But  in  spite  of 
these  differences  of  opinion,  there  seems  to 
be  recognition  today  that  general  education 
is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  persons  for  specific  pieces  of  work. 

3.  As  was  earlier  indicated,  sp)ecial  skills  are 
needed  for  many  pieces  of  work.  And  while 
certain  skills  may  be  an  outgrowt)i  of  certain 
natural  talents  in  the  individual,  they  are  not 
always  so;  and  in  the  cases  when  that  may 
be  true,  native  talent  is  not  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  skill.  For  skill  comes  as  a  result  of 
discipline,  which  follows  special  preparation. 

4.  Experience  in  the  field  is  not  necessary 
for  the  successful  performance  of  certain 
pieces  of  work  but  there  are  few  pieces  of 
work,  the  quality  of  which  is  not  improved  if 
the  person  performing  the  task  has  had  previ¬ 
ous  experience.  However,  experience  to  be 
valuable  must  have  been  directed  and  con¬ 
trolled  experience.  That  is  to  say,  merely  be¬ 
cause  a  person  has  been  doing  a  piece  of  work 
for  twenty  years  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  work  has  been  well  done.  One  is  re¬ 


minded  of  the  woman  who  resented  the  offer 
of  counsel  which  a  public  health  nurse  gave 
her  regarding  care  of  her  home  and  her 
children  for,  said  she,  “Don’t  I  know  all  there 
is  to  know  about  babies,  for  haven’t  I  buried 
twelve  of  my  own?’’  This  concept  of  a  di¬ 
rected  and  controlled  experience  is  frequently 
not  considered  in  the  choosing  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  for  a  piece  of  work,  and  recognition  is 
given  instead  merely  on  the  basis  of  years  of 
service  without  any  examination  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  service  and  the  kind  of  experience  that 
was  involved,  in  order  to  see  what  the  candi¬ 
date’s  education  and  experience  has  meant  to 
him,  himself. 

One  further  point  seems  to  need  considera¬ 
tion  regarding  selection  of  personnel.  If  we 
restrict  the  choice  of  personnel  to  haphazard 
applications,  we  may  be  limited  to  people  who 
have  not  the  highest  qualifications.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  important  that  intelligent  efforts  be  ini¬ 
tiated  towards  recruiting  personnel  of  desired 
qualifications.  This  calls  for  careful  planning 
and  careful  direction.  The  problems  which 
recruiting  presents  are  not  discussed  here  be¬ 
cause  of  limits  of  space,  but  mention  is  made 
of  the  point  because  of  its  importance  in  the 
whole  matter  of  personnel  selection. 

To  summarize,  it  w'ould  appear  that  in  the 
employment  of  personnel  for  any  piece  of 
work,  it  is  necessary:  first,  to  consider  what 
the  content  of  the  job  is,  then  to  give  thought 
to  the  qualifications  which  a  person  must 
possess  who  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
perform  that  job  successfully,  and  lastly,  to 
examine  the  credentials  of  the  candidate  him¬ 
self  with  reference  to  any  or  all  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  personal  qualifications,  general  edu¬ 
cation,  special  education  and  experience 
which  this  particular  job  may  call  for. 
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THE  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  NEWLY  BLIND 

By  Beatrice  F.  Holtzer 


The  Eye  Institute  of  the  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter  in  New  York  City  has  undertaken 
a  new  phase  of  work  in  its  social  service 
which  merits  attention  and  careful  analysis. 
In  conjunction  with  the  WPA,  an  experi¬ 
ment  was  tried  in  the  immediate  adjustment 
of  the  newly  blind  patient  by  a  blind  social 
worker. 

Dedicated  to  the  theory  that  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  a  blind  person  remain  as  normal 
as  possible  if  he  is  to  maintain  his  place 
in  society  and  to  live  a  full  and  rich  life 
among  his  fellowmen,  we  were  convinced 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  before  the  work 
of  adjusting  the  newly  blind  person  begins. 
We  felt  that  a  solid  bridge  must  be  built 
between  life  with  sight  and  life  without  it, 
so  that  the  patient  may  not  drop  into  the 
gaping  chasm  of  despair  and  helplessness. 
We  felt  that  the  bedside  was  the  fit  time 
and  place  to  begin,  before  paralyzing  atti¬ 
tudes  and  queer  mannerisms  have  had  time 
to  set  in.  We  felt,  too,  that  someone  without 
vision,  who  could  speak  with  authority  and 
out  of  experience,  could  best  help  the  pa¬ 
tient  to  forge  that  bridge. 

It  may  be  objected  here,  that  there  are 
organizations  for  the  blind,  equipped  for 
just  this  service — ^the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind.  True.  These  organizations,  however, 
do  not  usually  begin  their  work  in  the  hos¬ 
pital,  or  even  immediately  after  the  patient 
leaves  the  hospital.  Yet,  it  is  at  the  crucial 
moment  when,  horror-stricken,  the  patient 
discovers  that  he  is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
see,  that  it  is  important  that  there  be  some¬ 
one,  sympathetic  and  understanding,  who 
has  the  ability  to  convince  him  that  blind¬ 
ness  need  not  mean  a  negation  of  life.  The 


patient  must  not  be  permitted  to  sink  into 
apathy  or  inconsolable  grief,  nor  to  become 
bewildered  and  fearful  to  face  the  world ;  in¬ 
stead  he  must  be  made  to  realize  that  blind¬ 
ness  is  only  a  handicap,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  a  handicap  which  can  be  minimized 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  largely  dependent 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  blind  person  to  him¬ 
self  and  his  blindness. 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  at  this  stage  to 
keep  up  the  patient’s  morale,  but  a  certain 
amount  of  training  should  be  started,  to 
spare  him  much  wretchedness  and  heart¬ 
break  ;  he  should  be  taught  to  do  little  things 
for  himself  so  that  the  overwhelming  feel¬ 
ing  of  helplessness  may  be  in  a  measure 
dispelled.  One  patient,  for  example,  began 
to  feel  more  like  her  “old  self”  when  she  was 
shown  that  she  could  herself  answer  the 
letters  she  had  received  at  the  hospital,  in¬ 
stead  of  dictating  them.  She  was  shown  how 
to  use  a  script  board  to  keep  the  lines 
straight,  and  used  it.  The  nurses  were  de¬ 
lighted  at  the  change  which  took  place  in 
the  patient.  She  not  only  looked  brighter 
as  she  sat  in  the  solarium  writing  to  her 
family  and  friends,  but  she  did  everything 
else  in  a  new  spirit.  She  no  longer  felt  so 
cut  off  from  her  old  world.  Was  she  not 
writing  letters  as  she  had  always  done  ?  Most 
important  of  all,  her  interest  in  adjusting 
herself  to  life  without  sight  had  been  aroused. 

The  Talking  Book,  too,  is  useful  in  this 
connection  for  it  not  only  diverts  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  attention  from  his  “misfortune”  and 
makes  the  weary  dragging  hours  easier  to 
bear,  but  by  learning  to  perform  such  simple 
motions  as  the  manipulation  of  the  Talking 
Book  machine,  inserting  the  needle,  chang- 
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ing  the  record,  the  patient  gains  confidence 
and  experiences  a  glow  of  satisfaction  at 
this  attainment. 

Not  only  must  a  wholesome  attitude  to¬ 
ward  his  blindness  be  instilled,  but  the  pa¬ 
tient  must  often  be  taught  to  walk,  feed 
himself,  to  dress  himself.  He  must  be  psycho¬ 
logically  and  physically  equipped  to  with¬ 
stand  and  combat  the  pitying  and  pamjjering 
assistance  of  his  family  and  friends  when 
he  leaves  the  hospital. 

The  worker  should  have  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  devote  to  the  patient  when  he  leaves 
the  hospital,  especially  during  the  first  two 
weeks,  since  the  time  when  he  leaves  the 
shelter  of  the  hospital  and  has  to  face  the 
world,  is  the  most  difficult  period  of  all. 
By  this  time  he  has  come  to  look  upon  the 
worker  as  his  friend,  perhaps  the  only  one 
who  can  understand  his  situation.  With  her 
at  his  side  he  is  strong,  for  she  is  a  challenge 
to  him,  to  his  sense  of  independence,  and  to 
his  self-respect;  without  her  constant  vigi¬ 
lance,  pampered  by  his  grief-stricken  family, 
he  may  become  apathetic  again.  Left  to  him¬ 
self  he  is  apt  to  sit  in  a  chair  and  sit,  chang¬ 
ing  his  location  only  at  bedtime.  By  the 
time  the  Home  Teacher  from  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  blind  gets  to  him  he  has  formed 
the  habit  of  “sitting,”  and  it  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  task  to  snap  him  into  action.  This  is 
why  it  is  so  essential  that  the  adjustment 
start  early. 

Our  first  case  seemed  to  be  designed  to 
challenge  and  test  our  theory  and  it  proved 
good.  Mrs.  T.,  an  intelligent,  gifted  woman 
of  fifty-two,  who  had  led  a  very  active  life 
in  a  college  town,  suddenly  discovered  that 
she  had  to  have  both  of  her  eyes  removed. 
Until  last  May  she  had  never  had  the  slight¬ 
est  trouble  with  her  eyes  so  that  the  shock 
was  indeed  great.  She  came  to  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter  from  the  Middle  West  in  a  last  desperate 
hope  that  something  might  be  done  for  her, 
but  it  was  too  late.  Most  of  her  time  in 
the  hospital  was  spent  in  a  lethargy.  When 


I  first  came  to  her  bedside  she  was  saying  in 
a  feeble  whisper  that  she  realized  she  would 
have  to  change  the  whole  basis  of  her  life 
and  resign  herself  to  inactivity.  I  showed 
her  through  specific  examples  and  concrete 
suggestions  that  she  did  not  need  to  change  I 
the  basis  of  her  life,  but  merely  to  adjust  1 
herself  to  a  new  set  of  circumstances.  In¬ 
terestingly  enough,  she  had  been  a  craft 
weaver,  and  she  was  astonished  to  find  that 
she  could  continue  with  her  old  occupation,  j 
The  fact  that  I,  too,  could  not  see,  that 
I  had  come  to  the  hospital,  was  employed,  ' 
was  keenly  aware  of  the  world  about  me, 
made  her  “sit  up  and  take  notice.”  I  taught 
her  to  use  the  script  board,  to  operate  the 
Talking  Book  machine,  and  most  important  i 
of  all,  I  was  able  to  give  her  confidence  in  j 
herself.  Feeling  that  it  is  important  that  she 
cultivate  her  power  of  visual  imagery,  we  | 
discussed  color  combinations;  I  asked  her 
for  advice  about  dyeing  some  material,  and  1 
she  helped  me  make  a  pattern  for  a  bed-  1 
cover.  All  of  this  was  done  in  a  friendly  j 
fashion,  during  conversations,  that  grew 
naturally  and  spontaneously,  not  as  if  I  were 
the  teacher  reading  her  a  lecture.  I  felt  that 
she  ought  to  learn  braille,  but,  knowing  how 
sensitive  she  was,  I  feared  that  she  might 
feel  that  learning  braille  was  a  confirmation 
of  her  blindness  and  might  resent  the  sug¬ 
gestion.  Instead,  I  read  her  some  passages 
I  copied  into  braille  out  of  a  book  in  which 
I  knew  she  was  interested.  The  reaction  was 
as  I  had  hoped — two  days  later  she  said  that 
braille  seemed  pretty  easy  to  read,  and  she 
thought  she  ought  to  learn  to  read  it.  In 
this  work  with  the  newly  blind  person  the 
utmost  tact  and  ingenuity  must  be  used. 

When  Mrs.  T.  left  the  hospital  I  visited 
her  every  day,  giving  her  as  much  time  as 
she  needed.  Three  days  after  this  patient  left 
the  hospital  she  took  a  ten-block  walk  with 
us  to  the  library  in  order  to  choose  her  own 
Talking  Book.  Several  days  later,  I  found 
her  washing  her  daughter’s  and  her  own 
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underwear.  Within  a  short  time  she  was 
going  to  lectures  and  concerts  and  was  visit¬ 
ing  friends.  She  now  reads  and  writes  braille 
and  typewrites — slowly  but  well.  She  said 
recently,  “You  know,  I  am  so  busy  with 
all  the  things  I  have  to  do  that  I  don’t  even 
have  time  to  remember  that  I  can’t  see.” 

It  is  three  months  since  Mrs.  T.  left  the 
hospital,  and  she  is  now  making  plans  to 
return  to  her  own  home,  feeling  fully 
quipped  to  cope  with  the  situation.  She  has 
by  no  means  achieved  complete  adjustment 
nor  the  degree  of  normality  desirable,  but 
she  is  well  on  her  way.  We  are  now  refer¬ 
ring  her  to  the  Commission  for  the  Blind 
in  her  own  state. 

There  is  the  case  of  Miss  L.,  a  nurse, 
fifty-six  years  old,  who  seemed  inconsolable 
when  her  bandages  were  removed  and  she 
realized  that  she  was  without  sight.  She 
would  speak  to  no  one,  and  her  spirit  was 
indeed  low.  It  was  feared,  at  first,  that  my 
going  on  the  case  at  this  point  might  prove 
disastrous,  as  it  might  serve  to  “rub  in”  her 
blindness.  I,  accordingly,  spoke  little  about 
blindness  during  my  first  visit.  She  knew 
I  could  not  see  and  that  I  worked  for  the 
hospital;  outside  of  that,  I  was  merely  a 
congenial,  chatty  visitor.  During  the  course 
of  the  conversation,  however,  we  discussed 
travelling,  the  difficulty  I  had  had  matching 
some  ribbon  for  a  hat,  a  play  I  had  seen 
the  night  before,  and  so  on  and  on — appar¬ 
ently  aimless  chatter.  She  said  later  that  she 
was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  I  could  do 
all  these  things  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I 
was  without  sight,  but,  what  impressed  her 
most,  was  the  fact  that  I  was  able  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  her  intimately  Los  Angeles,  her 
home  city,  that  I  knew  Danbury,  where  she 
had  had  her  nurse’s  training,  quite  well. 
When  I  felt  myself  on  sure  ground  at  the 
end  of  a  two-hour  conversation,  I  spoke  to 
her  of  the  Talking  Book.  She  was  delighted. 
I  thereupon  got  her  the  machine  and  taught 
her  how  to  operate  it.  She  was  amazed  that 


she  could  manage  so  easily  without  being 
able  to  see  what  she  was  doing.  Two  hours 
later  she  was  seen  sitting  up  in  bed  in  rapt 
attention,  listening  to  O.  Henry’s  Gift  of  the 
Magi. 

When  I  offered  her  the  script  board  the 
next  day,  she  gently  refused  it,  saying  that 
she  had  no  need  for  it.  I  did  not  press  the 
point,  but  when,  a  few  days  later,  she  had 
to  tell  an  orderly  she  could  not  sign  her 
name,  I  used  the  occasion  to  point  out  how 
helpful  the  script  board  would  have  been. 
Jokingly,  I  said,  ‘We  must  not  admit  our 
limitations,  must  we?”  And  her  prompt  and 
emphatic  rejoinder  was  “No,  indeed,  we 
must  not.”  This  has  been  the  keynote  of  her 
development  ever  since.  She  is  not  going  to 
admit  any  limitation  and  therefore  will  try 
anything. 

The  day  after  Miss  L.  left  the  hospital, 
when  I  called  at  her  home,  she  proudly  an¬ 
nounced  that  she  had  made  herself  a  cup 
of  tea.  Several  days  later  she  went  shopping 
with  a  friend  at  one  of  our  large  department 
stores,  as  she  needed  a  new  hat  and  would 
not  have  anyone  else  choose  her  hat  for  her. 
She  helped  her  friend  make  stuffed  roast 
chicken,  she  sewed  her  underwear,  she  tidied 
the  apartment  when  her  friend  was  away 
to  work;  she  amazed  herself  with  the  many 
things  she  could  do,  and  proudly  reported 
to  me  her  successes.  Three  weeks  after  she 
had  left  the  hospital  she  washed  and  ironed 
her  friend’s  silk  dress. 

What  was  very  thrilling  in  this  case  was 
that  it  proved  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  re¬ 
teach  a  newly  blind  person  each  simple  ac¬ 
tion,  but  that  if  you  succeed  in  instilling  in 
him  a  proper  attitude  toward  his  blindness 
and  create  in  him  a  desire  for  independence, 
he  will  go  ahead  on  his  own.  Actually,  I 
taught  Miss  L.  very  little  and  it  was  grati¬ 
fying  to  have  her  activity  spring  from  her 
own  desire  to  do  things.  We  are  now  re¬ 
ferring  her  to  the  state  agency  for  the  blind 
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in  Connecticut,  as  she  is  planning  to  stay 
with  some  friends  in  Danbury  for  a  time. 

There  are  cases,  to  be  sure,  where  one 
can  do  little,  even  if  one  starts  early.  For 
example,  one  of  our  patients  is  seventy-four 
years  old.  There  was  little  constructive  work 
we  could  do  for  him,  except  to  teach  him 
to  get  about  by  himself,  and  to  encourage 
his  desire  to  do  little  things  for  himself.  I 
did  teach  him  to  play  checkers  and  began 
his  instruction  in  reading  braille.  His  prog¬ 
ress,  naturally,  was  slow,  but  it  was  touch¬ 
ing  to  hear  from  the  other  patients  that  he 
often  awoke  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
to  study.  Upon  his  return  to  his  home  we 
referred  him  to  the  local  association  for  the 
blind. 

Often  a  simple  bit  of  advice  may  have 
a  great  influence  on  a  patient’s  life.  One  of 
our  partially  sighted  patients,  when  he  was 
returned  to  the  hospital  for  treatments,  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  about  the  humiliation  he  suf¬ 
fered  every  time  he  went  visiting  with  his 
wife.  He  was  unable  to  see  where  there  was 
insufficient  light,  and  his  wife,  at  such  times, 
would  push  him  ahead  of  her,  loudly  an¬ 
nouncing  directions  to  him.  He  had  deter¬ 
mined  never  to  go  out  again.  When  I  proved 
to  him  how  simple  it  was  if  he  took  the  arm 
of  the  person  with  whom  he  was  walking, 
he  was  amazed  that  he  had  not  thought  of 
it  himself.  The  next  time  he  came  to  clinic 
he  reported  success.  “It’s  true,  she  doesn’t 
need  to  give  me  any  directions  at  all ;  I  just 
follow  her  and  it’s  so  easy !’’  he  said  brightly. 

The  case  which  has  been  most  gratifying, 
however,  has  been  that  of  N.,  a  girl  of 
eighteen  whose  entire  life  has  been  revolu¬ 
tionized.  She  had  had  poor  vision  all  of  her 
life  but  had  been  so  hampered  by  the  maud¬ 
lin  sentimentality  of  her  family,  that  her 
life  was  indeed  a  burden.  Her  family  would 
let  her  do  nothing  for  herself,  so  that  after 
her  graduation  from  high  school  her  days 
were  empty.  She  did  not  rise  until  the  after¬ 
noon  and  went  to  bed  early  because  there 


was  nothing  to  do  and  she  hated  sitting 
around.  What  was  hardest  to  bear  was  that 
she  saw  no  way  out,  and  felt  that  the  rest 
of  her  life  would  be  spent  in  this  manner. 

She  was  at  the  hospital  for  eight  weeks 
and  during  that  period  I  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  with  her.  I  succeeded  in  convincing 
her  that  she  must  learn  braille — a  thought  ! 
which  had  formerly  horrified  her.  I  showed 
her  how  to  use  cosmetics,  how  to  dress  at¬ 
tractively. 

The  change  in  N.  is  remarkable.  For  one 
thing,  she  seems  to  have  grown  stronger, 
more  positive,  to  have  more  stamina.  She  is 
determined  not  to  let  circumstances  crush 
her  any  longer.  She  has  vision  of  fingers  at 
two  feet  at  present,  as  it  will  be  some  time 
before  the  operation  will  show  any  positive 
results,  and  yet  she  is  more  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  herself  than  ever  before.  She 
has  learned  to  cut  her  own  food,  butter  her 
own  bread,  use  cosmetics,  and  is  convinced 
that  it  is  possible  to  dress  attractively,  even 
though  one  cannot  see.  Her  scepticism  was 
hard  to  overcome,  but  now  she  does  every¬ 
thing  for  herself.  She  is  very  nimble  and 
gets  about  easily.  She  said  the  other  day  that 
she  had  not  realized  her  own  power  and  that 
she  hardly  recognizes  herself. 

What  she  said  recently,  to  a  social  worker 
at  the  hospital,  indicates,  I  believe,  her  new 
attitude  toward  her  poor  vision  and  toward 
life.  She  said  that  a  year  ago  she  would 
have  been  content  to  stay  at  home  the  rest 
of  her  life  if  she  could  only  have  someone 
to  read  to  her  all  the  time ;  now  she  had  the 
Talking  Book,  which  would  seem  to  answer 
her  wish,  and  yet,  now  she  knew  she  could 
never  again  be  happy  unless  she  were  living 
a  full  and  busy  life. 

Now  it  was  necessary  to  make  plans  for 
N.  when  she  should  leave  the  hospital.  We 
felt  that  she  should  go  to  college,  to  equip 
herself  with  every  possible  asset  with  which 
to  face  life.  She  could  not  start  college  im¬ 
mediately,  however,  as  she  did  not  know  how 
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ing  to  read  and  write  braille.  We  found  a  solu- 

^lat  tion:  She  was  admitted  to  the  American 

cst  People’s  School — a  school  for  young  adults 

er.  who  work  during  the  day  and  wish  to  con- 

“ks  tinue  their  education  in  the  evening.  The 

eal  students  live  in  the  school  and  run  it  on  a 

ing  cooperative  basis.  Courses  are  given  in  arts 

?ht  and  crafts,  dancing,  literature,  psychology, 

etc.  This  appeared  to  us  as  an  ideal  arrange- 
at-  ment  for  N.  as,  living  alone,  among  young 
people,  she  would  have  to  become  independ- 
)ne  ent  and  self-reliant.  Besides,  it  would  leave 

;er,  the  afternoons  open  for  instruction  in  read- 

J  is  ing  and  writing  braille,  in  tyf>ewriting,  and 

ish  whatever  else  she  might  need.  We  are  now 

i  at  trying  to  get  a  scholarship  for  her  to  go  to 

roe  college,  so  that  she  may  prepare  herself  for 

ive  work  with  pre-school  children, 

ak-  Her  progress  at  the  school  has  been  most 
she  gratifying.  She  gets  about  without  difficulty, 
her  participates  in  all  of  the  activities  of  the 

ced  other  students,  and  generally  has  taken  her 

t^en  place  in  the  school,  naturally  and  normally, 

vas  The  students  are  hardly  aware  of  the  fact 

ry-  that  she  is  unable  to  see,  and  there  is  no 

rod  constraint  whatsoever  in  their  relationship 

hat  to  her.  Her  charm  and  her  personality  seem 

hat  to  be  blossoming  and  the  students  are  very 

fond  of  her. 

ker  Her  progress  in  reading  braille  too  has 
lew  been  phenomenal.  She  went  at  it  with  a  zest 

ard  and  within  ten  days  she  was  reading  and  en- 

uld  joying  The  Old  Maid  by  Edith  Wharton, 

■est  She  said  the  other  day  with  great  enthusi- 

one  asm,  “I  think  I  am  the  luckiest  person  in 

the  the  world — all  the  things  that  have  been  hap- 

ver  pening  to  me !  There  is  so  much  in  life  ahead 

uld  of  me.  As  for  braille — it’s  such  fun  being 

ing  able  to  read  all  you  like  without  having  to 

for 
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worry  about  your  eyes.  I  really  don’t  mind 
being  able  to  see  less — I  have  so  much 
more.” 

And  so  the  work  goes  on.  And  with  every 
new  case  that  arises  there  are  new  problems 
and  a  new  set  of  circumstances  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Each  new  patient  must  be  treated 
as  an  individual,  with  his  own  particular 
background  and  his  own  particular  way  of 
reacting  to  the  situation.  Yet,  with  all  the 
individual  differences,  there  are  certain  basic 
principles  which  remain  bedrock.  The  newly 
blind  person,  whatever  his  background  or 
peculiarity  may  be,  in  order  to  become  sat- 
isfactorally  adjusted,  must  be  made  com¬ 
fortable  in  his  environment;  he  must  be 
imbued  with  a  healthy  attitude  toward  his 
blindness;  and  he  must  be  equipped  with 
the  tools  with  which  to  overcome  his  handi¬ 
cap.  He  must  be  made  conscious  that  he  can 
be,  in  a  large  measure,  independent,  that 
he  must  not  allow  himself  to  become  a  bur¬ 
den  to  others,  and  that,  although  he  no 
longer  sees,  the  rest  of  the  world  does,  and 
so  his  appearance,  gestures,  habits  must  not 
be  allowed  to  grow  awkward  or  offensive. 
In  short,  normality  must  be  the  watchword. 

We  have  tried  to  keep  these  principles  in 
mind  while  working  with  our  newly  blind 
patients  at  Medical  Center,  and  the  work  we 
have  done  thus  far,  has  been  gratifying.  One 
fact  seems  to  stand  out  above  all  others  in 
this  experiment  and  that  is  that  one  cannot 
start  the  work  of  adjustment  too  soon,  that 
the  bedside  is  the  proper  place  to  begin. 

The  WPA  and  the  Medical  Center  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  their  pioneer  spirit  in 
undertaking  this  work. 


BRAILLE  DICTIONARY 

By  Ruth  Rosenthal 


ON  MARCH  8, 1937,  the  first  braille  copy 
of  the  Thorndike-Century  Junior  Dic¬ 
tionary  was  added  to  the  library  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  School  for  the  Blind,  the  product  of 
the  Milwaukee  WPA  Braille  Transcribing 
Project. 

In  the  summer  of  1936  a  number  of  blind 
men  and  women  were  trained,  with  the  use 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  Manual,  to  teach 
braille  to  sighted  persons.  By  the  end  of  the 
summer  the  first  class  of  teachers  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  braille-transcribing  projects  were 
set  up  in  a  half-dozen  southern  Wisconsin 
cities.  By  the  middle  of  September  a  num¬ 
ber  of  such  projects  had  people  sufficiently 
trained  to  begin  actual  transcribing.  The 
Milwaukee  project  was  fortunate  in  having 
both  excellent  braille  teachers  (who  are  also 
proof-readers),  and  intelligent,  capable  tran¬ 
scribers  ;  and  to  them  was  given  the  task  of 
transcribing  what  certainly  is  one  of  the 
biggest  jobs  ever  undertaken  in  braille, 
namely  the  problem  of  hand-copying  a  regu¬ 
lar,  full-sized  school  dictionary. 

Careful  consideration  was  given  to  the 
selection  of  the  dictionary  on  which  so  much 
work  was  to  be  expended.  As  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  had  under 
consideration  a  plan  to  put  out  the  Webster 
Secondary  School  Dictionary,  we  wished  to 
be  sure  we  would  not  be  duplicating  their 
work ;  so  a  Junior  or  lower-school  diction¬ 
ary  was  selected. 

As  we  have  quite  a  number  of  students 
with  sufficient  vision  to  use  a  dictionary  pro¬ 
vided  it  had  good  print,  that  also  became  a 
factor.  The  actual  problems  of  transcribing 
made  still  a  third,  as  italics,  bold  face  print, 
small  and  large  caps,  etc.,  while  of  value  in 
a  print  dictionary  to  set  of?  certain  items. 


could  not  be  transferred  to  braille.  It  has 
long  been  the  policy  to  try  to  transfer  print 
material  exactly  into  braille,  with  the  result 
that  the  braille  becomes  so  involved  with 
signs  and  symbols  that  its  real  value  is  often 
lost.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  choose  a 
book,  the  print  copy  of  which  could  be  tran¬ 
scribed  directly  without  too  many  excep¬ 
tions  and  substitutions. 

The  Thorndike-Century  Junior  Dictionary 
seemed  best  to  meet  all  of  these  requirements. 
It  is  intended  primarily  for  children  in  the 
grades,  and  accordingly  its  definitions  and 
example  sentences  are  clear  and  simple;  its 
print  is  of  good  size  and  can  be  used  by  stu¬ 
dents  with  partial  vision  without  undue  eye 
strain ;  it  is  remarkably  free  from  variations 
in  types  of  print;  it  defines  some  twenty- 
three  thousand  words  of  commonest  usage; 
and,  taken  all  in  all,  it  seemed  admirably 
suited  to  our  needs. 

A  number  of  problems  had  to  be  settled 
before  the  actual  transcribing  began.  It  was 
decided  not  to  number  the  pages,  but  to  place 
on  the  top  of  each  page  the  first  and  last 
words  defined  on  the  page ;  on  the  outside  of 
each  volume  the  first  and  last  word  included 
in  the  volume  was  embossed  for  braille  read¬ 
ers,  and  lettered  on  in  print.  To  facilitate  the 
use  of  the  book  the  actual  words  defined 
were  placed  two  cells  out  in  the  margin  and 
the  definition  proper  indented.  (This  is  the 
exact  reverse  of  what  is  done  in  all  print  dic¬ 
tionaries,  where  the  word  to  be  defined  is 
indented,  but  the  value  to  the  braille  reader 
of  having  the  word  out  in  the  margin  can 
readily  be  seen).  The  question  of  diacritical 
markings  was  considered  long  and  carefully 
but  it  was  finally  decided  to  omit  all  signs 
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but  the  accent  mark,  and  to  write  the  words 
correctly  divided  into  syllables. 

Parts  of  speech  were  abbreviated  as  they 
were  in  the  print  copy,  and  included  at  the 
beginning  of  each  volume  along  with  a  key 
giving  all  the  explanation  necessary  for  its 
facile  use. 

The  following  Key  to  the  braille  copy  is 
short  and  self-explanatory: 

1.  The  accent  sign,  dot  4,  indicates  accented 
syllables. 

2.  The  parts  of  a  compound  word  are  joined 
by  the  dash.  When  the  second  part  of  a 
compound  word  is  accented,  the  hyphen 
and  accent  signs  are  substituted  for  the 
dash. 

3.  The  hyphen  is  used  to  show  syllabication. 

4.  Two  clear  cells  are  left  between  a  word 
and  its  definition.  When  explanations  oc¬ 
cur  between  a  word  and  its  definition  the 
double  spaces  follow  the  explanation. 

5.  When  a  word  has  several  meanings  A,B, 
C,  etc.,  stand  for  the  print  equivalent  of 
sub  I,  2,  3,  etc. 

6.  Occasionally  the  italic  sign  indicates  a 
specific  syllable.  Parts  of  speech  and  word 
variations  are  preceded  by  one  italic  sign. 
Examples  illustrating  each  of  the  above 
rules  are  included  in  the  key,  but  it  was 
deemed  unnecessary  to  include  them. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Thorndike  graciously  gave  his 
personal  permission  and  the  Scott  Forsman 
Company  their  kind  co-operation  to  make 
the  transcription  possible,  and  by  the  middle 
of  October  an  average  of  ten  transcribers  and 
four  proof  readers  had  the  Herculean  task 
under  way.  The  actual  transcribing  and 
proof-reading  was  completed  by  January, 
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1937,  and  the  four  thousand  pages  sent  to 
the  bindery,  another  WPA  Project,  to  be 
shellacked,  bound,  and  lettered. 

The  entire  completed  dictionary  includes 
thirty-nine  volumes,  x  12  inches  in  size, 
is  bound  in  brown  cloth  and  fabricoid,  and 
lettered  in  gold.  Each  volume  includes  an 
average  of  eighty  pages.  Arranged  on  the  li¬ 
brary  shelf  the  whole  set  occupies  nearly 
twelve  feet. 

In  the  brief  time  since  it  became  a  part  of 
our  equipment  the  dictionary  has  received 
the  enthusiastic  praise  of  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  alike,  and  has  been  by  and  large  the 
most  “popular”  book  in  the  library.  Stu¬ 
dents  use  it  with  an  enthusiasm  and  interest 
only  those  long  deprived  of  so  vital  and  neces¬ 
sary  a  piece  of  equipment  can  appreciate  or 
understand. 

So  successful  has  this  first  copy  been  that 
the  WPA  Project  in  Milwaukee  is  at  the 
present  time  engaged  in  transcribing  a  second 
and  third  copy — ^these  copies  are  being  made 
simultaneously  and  will  include  some  im¬ 
provements  as  well  as  a  set  of  diacritical 
markings  to  indicate  the  most  important  ele¬ 
ments  of  pronunciation. 

No  teacher  in  a  school  for  the  blind,  nor 
for  that  matter  anybody  engaged  in  work 
with  the  blind,  can  help  but  realize  how  in¬ 
efficient  and  inadequate  any  real  pedagogy 
must  be  without  the  facilities  of  a  dictionary. 
Just  how  proud  and  privileged  we  feel  our¬ 
selves  in  the  ownership  of  the  first  copy  of 
our  hand-transcribed  Thorndike-Century 
Junior  Dictionary  is  best  indicated  through 
the  repeated  and  enthusiastic  use  to  which  it 
is  daily  put. 
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15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  tend  in  promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address,  giving 
^th  old  and  new;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 


EDITORS  PAGE 

PRIZE  CONTEST 

One  meeting  of  the  committee,  appointed 
to  determine  the  winners  of  the  two  prizes  of 
$250  each  offered  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  has  now  been  held.  These  prizes  are 
to  be  given  for  the  two  best  ideas  and  work¬ 
able  plans  for  manufacturing  ^nd  market¬ 
ing  of  some  product  or  article  by  blind  people 
and  which  would  be  known  and  recognized 
by  the  general  public  as  a  product  of  the 
blind.  Before  the  prizes  will  be  granted  en¬ 
tries  must  be  submitted  which  are  considered 
worthy  to  be  put  into  effect. 

The  committee  consists  of  the  following 
industrial  workers  for  the  blind:  Peter  J. 
Salmon,  Secretary  and  Business  Manager, 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  (Brooklyn)  ; 
Miss  Florence  Birchard,  Superintendent  of 
Employment,  Massachusetts  Division  of  the 
Blind ;  Mrs.  Eva  B.  Palmer,  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind ; 
Richard  Steimmig,  Business  Manager,  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind;  and  Miss 
Roberta  Townsend,  Associate  Director,  De¬ 
partment  for  the  Blind  and  Crippled,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bureau  of  Charities.  As  yet,  they  have 
not  been  able  to  determine  a  final  award.  A 
future  meeting  will  be  called  to  give  further 


consideration  to  one  or  two  suggestions 
which  have  been  entered. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  contestants,  Mr.  Migel 
wrote  as  follows : 

In  the  meantime,  the  committee  anticipates 
that  there  will  not  be  more  than  one  prize 
awarded  at  this  time.  A  large  number  of  the 
entries  dealt  with  articles  or  products  which 
are  made  by  blind  people  at  the  present  time. 
Originality  of  idea  was  one  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  specified  in  my  letter  concerning  the 
contest.  The  additional  prize  will  be  held 
open  for  further  suggestions.  It  is  hoped  that 
any  further  letters  which  may  be  received 
will  deal  with  some  product  or  article  which 
is  not  made  by  the  blind  at  the  present  time. 

Workers  for  the  blind  are  urged  to  give 
the  matter  serious  consideration  and  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  committee  by  sending  in 
suggestions  and  by  interesting  manufacturers 
and  others  in  the  contest  so  that  suggestions 
may  also  be  received  from  those  who  are  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  commercial  enterprises  out¬ 
side  of  work  for  the  blind. 

When  the  committee  has  made  its  final 
decision,  a  report  concerning  the  various 
suggestions  received  in  the  contest  will  be 
published  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

Public  assistance  may,  if  recklessly  or  in¬ 
efficiently  provided,  undermine  the  initiative, 
the  independence,  and  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  of  the  recipient.  The  avoid¬ 
ance  of  this  outcome  must  always  be  an  es¬ 
sential  object  of  sound  public  policy.  There 
is  also,  however,  the  danger  of  "pauperizing' 
the  recipients  of  public  aid  through  inade¬ 
quate  or  belated  help,  by  degrading  their 
standard  of  living,  undermining  their  health, 
and  destroying  their  hope  of  self-mainte¬ 
nance  and  their  self-respect.  The  avoidance 
of  this  result  is  an  equally  vital  object  of  con¬ 
structive  public  policy. — From  A  Modern 
Public  Assistance  Program  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 
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The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  has  sent  out  a  reprint  from 
its  Welfare  Magazine  called  “Experimental 
Sense  Training  of  a  Deaf-Blind  Child”  by 
Louise  E.  Dean.  The  paper  is  a  report  of 
two  months'  experimental  work  with  the 
child  done  under  the  supervision  and  with 
the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Albert  H.  Gault  of 
Northwestern  University,  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  In  the  foreword  it  is  stated  that  “If  it 
should  develop  that  this  child  is  of  normal 
intelligence,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  with  the  aid  of  modern  methods,  she 
may  develop  to  be  even  greater  than  Helen 
Keller.” 

The  Journal  of  Exceptional  Children  for 
June,  1937,  has  an  article,  “Graphic  Mate¬ 
rials  for  Blind  Children  in  Chicago  Schools,” 
by  William  J.  Page.  The  writer  discusses 
special  appliances  used  in  the  classes  for  the 
blind  in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools.  A  spe¬ 
cial  printing  shop  is  conducted  in  one  of  the 
school  buildings  where  are  produced  the 
braille  books  required  for  the  classes,  and 
where  also  special  maps  are  printed  for  the 
teaching  of  geography.  The  map-making 
machine  is  also  used  to  make  the  plates  for 
all  diagrams  or  graphs  that  may  appear  in 
the  algebra,  geometry,  or  geography. 

The  Training  School  Bulletin  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  1936,  contains  the  article,  “Social  Matu¬ 
rity  of  the  Pre-School  Blind  Child,”  by  B. 
Elizabeth  McKay.  The  writer,  who  is  a  psy¬ 
chologist  at  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and 
Nursery  School  for  the  Blind  at  Summit, 
New  Jersey,  discusses  the  work  done  at  this 
Home  towards  making  the  children  “socially 
competent.”  The  Vineland  Social  Maturity 
Scale  was  used  in  measuring  the  social 
competence  attained.  The  percentage  of  cases 


from  the  group  of  children  in  residence  is 
cited. 

Psychological  Monographs,  Volume  46, 
Number  5,  is  entitled  “The  Nightmare 
Dreams”  by  Hulsey  Cason.  Among  the  chil¬ 
dren  used  as  research  subjects  for  this  study 
are  a  group  from  the  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Blind.  There  were  eight  different  groups 
of  subjects :  normal  adults  with  and  without 
nightmares ;  normal  children  with  night¬ 
mares;  feeble-minded  patients  with  night¬ 
mares  ;  blind  students  with  and  without 
nightmares;  and  insane  patients  with  and 
without  nightmares. 

C.  F.  Greeves-Carpenter  in  the  article 
“One  Man’s  Adversity  Helps  Thousands”  in 
the  magazine  Outwitting  Handicaps  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  1937,  tells  the  story  of  J.  Robert  Atkin¬ 
son  and  his  contribution  to  work  for  the 
blind  in  general  and  printing  for  the  blind 
in  particular. 

Longmans  Green  and  Company  has  re¬ 
cently  published  a  book  called  Handicaps  by 
Mary  MacCarthy.  Among  the  six  personal¬ 
ities  discussed  in  this  book,  we  find  Henry 
Fawcett,  the  blind  Postmaster-General  of 
England.  A  graphic  description  is  given  of 
the  tragic  accident  which  robbed  Fawcett  of 
his  sight  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  The  writer 
points  out  that  “Fawcett  above  all  will  also 
be  remembered  as  a  magnificent  pioneer 
among  the  blind.  One  may  say  that  he  had 
a  genius  for  the  state  of  blindness.” 

The  magazine  Promenade  for  June,  1937 
contains  the  article  “Talking  Books.”  Eugene 
Austin,  the  author  of  this  article,  describes 
how  the  Talking  Book  records  are  being 
made  and  how  they  are  circulated  among  the 
blind  readers  of  the  country. 

Helga  Lende 
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News  items  from  agencies  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  desired 
for  these  pages.  All  manuscripts  should  be  in  the  Editor  *s  hands  fow  weeks 
before  the  date  of  publication. 


New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — A  wrestling  match  between  the  teams  of 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  and  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
was  held  Saturday  evening,  March  6,  at  Over- 
lea,  Maryland.  The  same  teams  wrestled  in  New 
York,  February  27,  and  the  New  York  team 
won  26  to  0.  These  meets  are  an  annual  event 
and  so  far  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind  has  not  been  defeated  by  the 
Maryland  team.  .  .  .  During  the  last  two  years 
sufficient  equipment  has  been  acquired  for  the 
science  laboratory  at  the  Institute  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents  for 
the  teaching  of  biology,  physics  and  general 
science.  .  .  .  The  new  building  to  house  mar¬ 
ried  members  of  the  staff  is  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction  on  land  adjoining  the  Institute,  which 
was  recently  acquired  from  the  Astor  estate. 

.  .  .  Dr.  Frampton  has  recently  returned  from 
a  six-weeks  trip  to  Europe,  during  which  he 
visited  eleven  countries  and  forty-six  schools 
and  organizations  for  the  blind  and  other  handi¬ 
capped  groups.  Much  data  of  interest  and  value 
was  collected  and  several  co-operative  programs 
have  been  projected.  Among  these  are  plans  for 
the  inter-change  of  handicraft  samples  between 
the  New  York  Institute  and  schools  in  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Sweden,  and,  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  deaf-blind  department  of  this 
school,  a  research  program  is  to  be  developed 
with  the  Oberlinhaus  in  Potsdam  and  the  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Lund,  Sweden.  .  .  .  The  fol¬ 
lowing  gentlemen  have  recently  been  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  Insti¬ 
tute:  Mr.  William  Fellowes  Morgan,  Jr.,  Mr. 
William  T.  Grant,  Mr.  Beekman  Hoppin  Pool, 
and  Mr.  Walter  Butler  Mahony. 

Perkins  Institution — Two  new  teachers  have 
joined  the  staff  of  Perkins  Institution.  Miss 
Marjorie  Beal  has  taken  the  place  of  Miss  Jean 
M.  Parks  as  teacher  of  grade  six,  and  Miss 


Adams  as  recreational  leader  in  the  Lower 
School.  Miss  Alice  M.  Carpenter,  who  has  been 
attending  the  Harvard  Class,  and  who  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  work  for  the  blind  in  China,  has 
remained  for  the  second  half  of  the  year  to  do 
special  work  in  the  Deaf-Blind  Department 
.  .  .  The  boys  and  girls  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  grades  were  guests  for  a  day  of  the  officers 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
Railroad.  They  were  taken  through  the  Soufii 
Station  in  Boston,  explored  the  new  train.  The 
Senator,  and  rode  to  Readville  to  see  everything 
in  the  railroad  shops  there.  ...  A  tenth-grade 
girl  won  a  noiseless,  portable  typewriter  in  a 
contest  sponsored  by  Remington  Rand,  Inc., 
and,  for  their  summary  of  a  broadcast,  the 
eighth-grade  girls  won  a  beautiful  radio.  The 
Special  Class  in  the  Primary  Department  re¬ 
ceived  a  radio  in  a  similar  contest.  .  .  .  The 
Perkins  Players  presented  The  Fool,  by  Chan- 
ning  Pollock,  on  the  evening  of  March  19,  and 
again  on  the  afternoon  of  March  20.  .  .  . 
Among  the  recent  visitors  to  Perkins  Institution 
have  been:  Mr.  Alexander  Woollcott;  Miss 
Matie  M.  Carter  and  Miss  Olga  Lommen  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Education;  Mr. 
Luther  Fowle  of  Istambul,  Turkey;  Reverend 
Merrill  Isely  of  Aintab,  Turkey. 

Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind — The 
Southern  Literary  Musical  Union  met  Saturday 
night,  March  13,  to  present  its  monthly  program. 
The  program  consisted  of  a  black-faced  minstrel, 
featuring  songs,  dances,  and  guitar  numbers. 
The  boys  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
grades,  assisted  by  Mrs.  W.  C.  Dowell,  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Burns,  and  Mrs.  Hendrix,  took  part  in 
the  program.  .  .  .  The  partially-sighted  boys 
organized  themselves  into  a  basketball  team  this 
winter. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind — Miss 
Emily  Jessen  and  Mrs.  Emma  Howe  have 


Frances  Roots  has  succeeded  Miss  Martha  P.  joined  the  Lighthouse  staff.  Miss  Emily  Jessen, 
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who  was  formerly  employed  as  a  home  teacher 
at  the  Lighthouse,  but  left  because  of  ill  health, 
has  returned  as  a  home  teacher.  Mrs.  Howe,  as 
Supervisor  of  Handcrafts,  will  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Home  Work  Department.  This  de¬ 
partment,  which  was  discontinued  during  the 
depression,  has  been  re-established  to  train  blind 
people  in  the  making  of  handcraft  articles. 
After  the  training  period,  work  will  be  done  in 
the  homes,  and  the  Home  Teaching  Department 
will  handle  the  sale  of  the  articles  and  return 
the  proceeds  to  the  home  worker.  ...  A  new 
organization,  the  Metropolitan  Society  of  Blind 
Medical  Masseurs,  which  is  to  meet  at  the  Light¬ 
house  once  a  month,  has  recently  been  formed. 
Following  a  preliminary  meeting,  a  constitu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  on  February  28  and  officers 
were  elected.  Mr.  John  Halpin  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to 
promote  the  interests  of  blind  medical  masseurs 
of  New  York  City  and  vicinity.  .  .  .  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Bray  has  patented  an  unusual  invention, 
which  is  finding  a  market  in  the  leading  depart¬ 
ment  stores  of  New  York  City.  This  invention 
is  a  small,  compact,  wire  tie  coil  which  holds 
forty  ties  in  perfect  order. 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School 
for  the  Blind — The  Westfield  (New  Jersey) 
Lions  Club  presented  the  Arthur  Home  with 
two  new  pieces  of  equipment  for  the  training  of 
blind  and  visually  handicapped  children.  These 
pieces  of  equipment,  a  Trundle  Boat  and  a  Baby 
Gym,  are  of  great  value  in  training  the  children 
to  walk  and  to  have  confidence  in  new  experi¬ 
ences.  The  Trundle  Boat  is  for  the  group  of 
children  from  four  years  old  up,  those  children 
who  have  been  backward  in  walking,  or  who 
do  not  use  their  feet  and  legs  with  as  much 
agility  as  they  should.  The  Baby  Gym  is  for 
the  younger  children  who  are  just  beginning  to 
get  around  by  themselves.  A  third  piece  of  ap¬ 
paratus,  an  invention  of  the  staff  at  the  Home,  is 
a  training  platform  with  steps  leading  up  to  the 
platform  on  which  the  children  gain  confidence 
in  walking.  A  removable  railing  around  the  plat¬ 
form  makes  this  space  usable  for  timid  children 
as  well  as  for  those  just  learning  to  walk.  This 
platform  was  made  possible  by  the  Summit 
Lions  Qub  and  the  Summit  Boy  Scouts.  ...  A 
little  three-and-a-half-year-old  girl,  born  with- 
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out  eyes,  has  recently  entered  the  Arthur  Sun¬ 
shine  Home  from  Cuba.  Her  parents  moved 
from  this  country  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
and  have  been  caring  for  little  Mary  in  their 
home  until  this  past  month  when  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  place  her  in  the  Home  for  a  period 
of  training. 

Indiana  State  Library — As  an  illustration  of 
the  extent  and  variety  of  its  services  for  the 
blind,  the  braille  section  of  the  Indiana  State 
Library  sponsored  an  exhibit  which  was  open 
to  the  public  January  i  and  continued  through 
February  10.  The  displays  included  several 
kinds  of  embossed  printing,  examples  of  braille 
books,  braille  writers,  braille  music.  Talking 
Books  and  records,  braille  magazines,  and  maps 
for  the  blind.  In  co-operation  with  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  the  Braille  Transcribing  Section  of  the 
WPA  lent  several  large  illuminated  pictures 
showing  the  actual  transcription  of  books  by  the 
local  project,  the  operation  of  the  Talking 
Books,  and  the  method  of  proof  reading.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  the  work  of  other  agencies,  such  as  the 
American  Red  Cross,  were  also  included.  The 
exhibit  had  a  two-fold  purpose  ( i )  to  illustrate 
the  various  phases  through  which  the  history  of 
book-making  for  the  blind  have  passed,  and  (2) 
to  demonstrate  the  resources  and  functions  of 
the  Indiana  State  Library  in  this  field.  Guides 
were  provided  to  explain  the  displays  and  the 
work  which  is  being  done. 

Omaha  Association  of  the  Blind — A  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Omaha  Association  of  the  Blind 
made  the  request  of  the  officials  of  the  street 
railway  company,  that  a  blind  person  and  his 
escort  be  allowed  to  ride  for  one  fare  on  the 
street  cars  and  buses  of  the  city  of  Omaha.  The 
street  car  company  made  considerable  investiga¬ 
tion  and  finally  agreed  to  the  request.  Before 
granting  this,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  State  Railway  Commission  for  the 
reduced  fares.  To  obtain  a  pass  a  blind  person 
must  have  his  doctor’s  signature  to  a  statement 
as  to  his  blindness,  and  provide  a  small  picture 
to  be  placed  upon  his  pass  for  identification.  The 
passes,  which  became  effective  March  7,  1937, 
are  good  until  the  end  of  the  calendar  year.  New 
passes  will  be  issued  in  the  same  manner  for 
each  year. 
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American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind — The  Thirty-fourth  Biennial  Convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  will  be  held  in  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan,  in  June,  1938. 
Mr.  Josef  G.  Cauffman,  Superintendent  of 
the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  has  assured 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association 
that  nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  make  the 
Convention  a  pleasant,  profitable,  and  successful 
one. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  (Brooklyn) 
— The  Broom  Department  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  which  consists  of  twenty- 
eight  blind  men  and  two  seeing  persons,  has 
just  completed  six  years  of  supplying  brooms 
to  one  of  the  largest  chain  organizations  in 
the  country.  During  this  time,  40,665  dozen 
brooms  have  been  sold  to  this  one  concern 
alone.  As  these  brooms  have  been  for  re-sale, 
it  means  that  almost  a  half  a  million  buyers 
have  examined  each  broom  and  found  it  satis¬ 
factory.  The  contract  still  continues  in  force. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness — Courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  and 
supervisors  of  sight-saving  classes  are  to  be 
given  at  the  1937  summer  session  of  Western 
Reserve  University;  Wayne  University;  and 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  De¬ 
tails  regarding  the  courses  may  be  obtained  from 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  50  West  50th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  or  from  the  respective  universities  at 
which  the  courses  are  to  be  given. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — Thirty-six 
blind  people  were  guests  of  the  Paramount 
Theatre  when  the  picture,  “Three  Men  on  a 
Horse,”  was  shown,  and  were  easily  able  to  fol¬ 
low  the  dialogue  in  this  picture.  ...  At  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  held  at 
the  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind  headquarters, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  Mr.  Edward  E. 
Evans;  Vice-President,  Mr.  C.  V.  Skinner; 
Secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Nachtrieb;  Treasurer, 
Mr.  C.  A.  Baldwin.  Miss  Jessie  Welles  and  Mrs. 
William  Comte  were  elected  to  serve  with  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  Mr.  Edward  Evans, 


Mr.  C.  V.  Skinner,  Miss  Jessie  Welles,  Miss 
Katharine  Geddes,  Mr.  C.  A.  Baldwin,  Mr. 
Robert  Nachtrieb,  and  Mr.  Holt  Bullock  were 
re-elected  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
two  years. 

Chicago  Braille  Classes — The  girls  of  the 
Braille  Department  of  the  Marshall  High  School 
have  been  doing  some  successful  handwork  in 
addition  to  their  regular  high  school  work.  Un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  their  teacher,  Mrs.  Grace  M. 
Gentry,  they  have  made  serviceable  and  attrac¬ 
tive  articles  of  yarn,  including  two  full-size  af- 
ghans,  baby  sweaters  and  bonnets,  robes  for 
baby  carriages,  pillow  tops,  and  doll  dresses. 
Two  of  the  girls  have  knitted  dresses,  which 
they  wear  to  school.  The  money  for  materials 
was  earned  from  articles  made  and  sold  at  the 
school  before  Christmas. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind — At  the  Tenth  Educational  Week  for 
the  Blind,  held  this  year  at  the  Gimbel  store, 
Overbrook  gave  interesting  demonstrations  in 
class  and  shop  work,  games,  dancing,  and  radio 
mechanics.  .  .  .  Services  in  commemoration  of 
Dr.  David  D.  Wood  were  held  in  the  auditorium 
on  March  2,  the  ninety-ninth  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  Dr.  Woods,  an  outstanding  artist  and 
teacher,  was  connected  with  the  School  from 
1843  to  1910  as  pupil,  teacher,  and  music  direc¬ 
tor.  .  .  .  On  March  20,  the  Camp  Fire  Girls 
held  a  dance  to  which  the  Girls’  School  and  the 
Staff  were  invited.  Young  men  from  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Normal  School,  Philadelphia  College  of 
Optometry,  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Taylor  School, 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  were  guests 
on  this  occasion.  .  .  .  The  schedule  for  the  boys’ 
track  team  included  an  engagement  with  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  a  triangular 
meet  with  the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind 
and  Perkins  Institution,  and  the  National  Track 
meet.  The  team  also  met  the  Maryland  School 
in  an  engagement  held  at  Overbrook.  .  .  .  The 
wrestling  team  completed  its  fifth  undefeated 
season  by  winning  over  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Freshman  team,  and  St.  Andrews  of  Middle- 
town,  Delaware.  .  .  .  Among  the  recent  visitors 
to  the  school  were  a  graduate  medical  class  from 
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the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  groups  from 
the  Illman  Training  School,  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  Lower  Merion  High  School,  and  the 
Junior  League. 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind — The 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind  prepared 
and  presented  a  bill  for  blind  relief  at  the  1937 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  bill  was 
written  by  a  local  law  firm  in  collaboration  with 
Mr.  Bernard  Frankel,  Regional  Attorney,  Social 
Security  Board.  The  bill  provides  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  grant  of  thirty  dollars  a  month,  and  is  to 
be  a  supplementary  grant,  upon  the  basis  of 
need.  The  Legislature  will  be  asked  for  $32,150. 
Persons  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older  are  eli¬ 
gible.  The  residence  clause  is  also  very  liberal 
in  that  only  one  year’s  residence  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  application  is  required. 
Supplementary  services  are  provided  whereby 
the  applicant  in  need  of  treatment,  whether  to 
prevent  blindness  or  to  restore  his  vision,  may 
receive  additional  funds.  The  Commission  shall 
request  authority  to  administer  the  assistance, 
and  make  rules  and  regulations  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act.  .  .  ,  Miss  Jessie  Harrington, 
of  Dover,  has  resigned  from  the  Commission. 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind — The  Printing 
Department  is  embossing  The  Key  to  Gregorian 
Chant  by  Monsieur  Marty  of  the  Institution  in 
Paris,  who  was  recognized  by  the  Pope  for  his 
service  to  the  blind  ^Institution  Nationale  des 
Jeunes  Aveugles.  The  key,  translated  by  M. 
Paul  Dupas  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Rodenberg, 
unlocks  the  vast  treasury  of  Gregorian  chant 
available  from  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy. 
.  .  .  This  winter,  a  C.  C.  Camp  was  visited  by 
two  teachers  of  the  boys.  As  a  result  of  the 
visit,  a  play  was  written  by  Mr.  Ronald  Mc¬ 
Lean,  one  of  the  teachers.  The  play.  The  Spirit 
of  America,  or  A  Day  in  a  C.  C.  Camp,  was 
given  in  chapel  by  a  number  of  the  boys  directed 
by  Mr.  Overbeay,  the  other  teacher  who  had 
visited  the  camp.  It  was  felt  that  the  little  play 
gave  everyone  who  saw  it  a  fair  idea  of  the 
problems  handled  by  the  various  supervising 
ofiicers  during  a  day’s  routine  in  such  a  camp. 
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DEAF-BLIND  AUTHORESS 

On  August  17,  1936,  the  well-known  deaf- 
blind  authoress,  Bertha  Galeron  de  Calonne, 
died  in  a  village  in  Normandy  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven  years.  She  became  blind  at  the 
age  of  eleven  years  and,  soon  after,  suffered 
partial  loss  of  hearing,  but  could  still,  in  the 
beginning,  follow  a  conversation  when  pay¬ 
ing  close  attention.  She  received  a  careful 
education  in  the  Institute  of  the  Blind  Sis¬ 
ters  of  St.  Paul. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six  she  married  the 
architect  Galeron  who  showed  her,  to  the 
end,  the  greatest  love  and  consideration.  In 
Bucharest,  where  Galeron  was  supervising 
some  building,  she  lost,  when  her  child  was 
born,  the  remnant  of  her  hearing.  In  spite  of 
this  she  kept  in  close  contact  with  her  sur¬ 
roundings.  She  learned  to  understand  words 
by  putting  her  finger  on  the  lips  or  on  the 
neck  of  the  speaker.  Many  important  persons 
were  numbered  among  her  friends,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Roumania  (Car¬ 
men  Sylva),  Pierre  Loti,  Franqois  Coppe. 

The  best-known  book  by  Bertha  Galeron 
is  the  collection  of  poems.  In  My  Night,  to 
which  Carman  Sylva  herself  wrote  the  intro¬ 
duction,  and  which  was  given  a  prize  by  the 
French  Academy. — From  Die  Blindenwelt. 

FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 

On  October  12,  1936,  the  Association  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Economic  Inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Blind  (Verein  zur  Forder- 
ung  der  Wirtschaftlichen  Selbstandigkeit  der 
Blinden),  Berlin,  Germany  celebrated  its 
fiftieth  anniversary.  Founded  originally  by 
Herr  Wulff,  then  Director  of  the  Staatliche 
Blindenanstalt,  Berlin-Steglitz,  this  organiza¬ 
tion  soon  became  the  leader  in  welfare  work 
for  the  adult  blind  in  Greater  Berlin  and  the 
Province  of  Brandenburg. 
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PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  IN 
ENGLAND 

Report  on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
by  The  Standing  Committee  on  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  of  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind — Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales. 

This  report  is  essentially  a  summary  of 
activities  in  the  field  of  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  England  and  Wales.  Starting  with  a 
brief  history  of  the  movement  in  England 
and  other  countries,  it  describes  various  de¬ 
fects  and  diseases  of  the  eye  which  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  blindness,  and  points  out  the 
facilities  which  are  available  for  “ascertain¬ 
ment  and  treatment  of  eye  conditions” 
among  various  age  groups  in  the  population. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  appendices  would 
appear  to  be  the  list  of  eye  hospitals  and  hos¬ 
pitals  with  ophthalmic  departments,  or  with 
special  facilities  for  dealing  with  eye  cases. 

Although  the  importance  of  statistical  in¬ 
formation,  especially  cause  of  blindness  data, 
is  stressed,  no  new  material  is  presented  in 
the  report.  However,  the  announcement  that 
a  Specialist  Sub-Committee  are  engaged 
upon  a  study  of  causes  is  of  more  than  pass¬ 
ing  interest.  Like  our  own  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind,  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  have 
prepared  an  eye  examination  record  and  a 
scheme  for  classification  of  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness.  These  have  been  recommended  by  the 
Minister  of  Health  and  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  use  by  Local  Au¬ 
thorities  in  England  and  Wales:  (i)  in  the 
examination  of  persons  for  admission  to  the 
Register  of  the  Blind;  and  (2)  in  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  school  children  referred  for 
special  education  as  blind  or  partially- 
sighted. 


Recommendations  for  improved  proce¬ 
dures  and  facilities  cover  most  of  the  points 
to  be  found  in  our  own  program,  although 
there  is  a  slight  difference  in  emphasis  on 
some  points.  For  example,  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  general  practitioner  be  given 
increased  knowledge  of  ophthalmology  is 
given  prominent  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  use  of  prophylactic  drugs  at  birth  is  not 
recommended  as  a  routine  for  all  midwives. 

Having  found  that  their  own  report  con¬ 
tains  many  repetitions  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  a  similar  group  in  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Health  in  1922,  the  Standing 
Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
concludes  that  there  is  need  for  “a  particular 
organization  with  prevention  of  blindness  as 
its  primary  object”  to  give  continuity  to  the 
work. 

C.  Edith  Kerry 

A  BLIND  ORGANIST’S  LIFE  STORY 

A  Blind  Musician  Looks  Back:  An 

Autobiography.  By  Alfred  Hollins, 

Blackwood,  Edinburgh  and  London.  1936. 

478  pp. 

When  I  was  first  asked  to  review  this  life 
story  of  a  musician,  I  begged  off.  But,  on 
perceiving  that  the  book  was  written  for  the 
general  reader,  blind  and  seeing  alike,  and 
that  it  dwelt  long  and  sympathetically  with 
conditions  at  the  Royal  Normal  College, 
with  which  I  was  familiar,  I  have  seized  this 
opportunity,  chiefly  to  give  emphasis  to  that 
in  it  which  every  one  associated  with  such 
a  school  naturally  should  wish  to  know. 

Here  we  have  the  story  of  a  boy,  blind 
from  birth,  whom  his  parents  intelligently 
brought  up  with  other  children  to  be  like 
them;  and  since  he  had  the  sense  of  direc¬ 
tion  he  so  got  about  even  when  alone  that 
he  early  acquired  self-confidence  and  in¬ 
dependence.  He  was  allowed  to  stand  at  the 
piano,  picking  out  with  a  finger  of  his  right 
hand  the  tunes  he  liked,  and  presently  was 
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heard  to  supply  his  own  harmonious  ac¬ 
companiment  with  his  left  hand,  no  matter 
what  the  key.  In  short,  he  was  not  only 
musically  gifted,  but  had  absolute  pitch — 
something,  he  asserts,  which  brings  invalu¬ 
able  advantages,  one  of  which  he  thus  illus¬ 
trates  :  Once  later  on,  while  publicly  accom¬ 
panying  a  singer  on  a  given  key,  she  began 
to  sing  again  a  tone  lower,  bringing  the  air 
into  D;  but  “I  followed  like  Mary’s  little 
lamb,  and  we  ended  happily  and  serenely  in 
D,  the  lady  none  the  wiser.  What  would 
have  happened  if  I  had  not  had  the  sense 
of  pitch  and  been  able  to  transpose  easily 
need  not  be  imagined.” 

At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  off  to  a 
school  for  the  blind.  In  his  three  years  there 
he  learned  much  in  general  subjects  and  in 
music,  but  benefited  particularly  from  the 
give-and-take  of  schoolboy  companionship. 
He  describes  it  all  as  good,  hardy  experi¬ 
ence.  Then,  his  parents,  having  learned  of 
the  superior  advantages  offered  by  the  new 
school  and  academy  of  music  for  the  blind 
at  Upper  Norwood,  entered  him  there ;  and 
there  he  quickly  showed  himself  a  most 
promising  musician. 

Sir  Francis,  then  Mr.,  Campbell,  the 
Principal,  as  was  his  wont  with  all  new 
comers,  had  the  boy  begin  his  music  founda¬ 
tions  all  over  again,  but  soon  assigned  him 
to  Fritz  Hartvigson,  a  non-resident  piano¬ 
forte  professor  of  such  influence  that  Dr. 
Hollins  looks  back  to  him  as  his  supreme 
teacher  of  the  pianoforte;  for  he  insisted 
on  the  playing  technique  which  underlies  all 
real  achievement  and  on  continuous  prac¬ 
tice  according  to  the  maxim  “It’s  dogged 
that  does  it.”  Hartvigson,  a  Dane,  had  once 
been  Court  Pianist  to  Queen  Alexandra 
when  she  was  Princess  of  Wales.  Hollins, 
however,  praises  all  his  teachers  at  the  Col¬ 
lege — his  hero  of  the  organ  having  been  Dr. 

Editor's  Note — For  “An  Appreciation  of  Sir 
Francis  Campbell”  by  Dr.  Hollins  see  The  Teachers 
Forum,  Sept.,  1932. 


E.  J.  Hopkins,  the  composer,  who  was  also 
organist  at  the  Temple  Church,  London. 
Neither  does  he  omit  continually  to  laud 
Campbell,  who  as  guide,  leader,  and  friend 
of  his  fellow-blind  was  so  absolutely  a  be¬ 
liever  in  his  own  principles  and  methods 
that,  given  the  direction  of  almost  any  pupil 
while  still  young,  he  would  undertake  to  de¬ 
velop  inherent  ability  and  in  good  time  place 
him  to  be  successful  in  life’s  career. 

Hollins  was  not  precocious  in  all  ways. 
He  came  to  Norwood  every  inch  a  lively, 
normal  boy.  Even  after  he  began  giving 
piano  concertos  with  the  Crystal  Palace  or¬ 
chestra,  which  he  did  while  still  in  his  ’teens, 
he  would  hasten  back  to  school  to  play  “en¬ 
gine,”  puffing  and  whistling  down  the  field 
along  with  trains  of  other  blind  boys — a 
popular  pursuit  which  he  describes  with 
splendid  gusto.  All  such  outdoor  sports  he 
says,  Campbell  encouraged  as  cultivating 
vigorous  health,  both  physical  and  mental. 
The  boy  was  good  in  classroom  physics ;  was 
often  show-pupil  at  class  exhibitions.  Being 
inquisitive  and  curious  to  understand  how 
machines  such  as  pianos  and  organs  work, 
he  investigated  them  thoroughly.  He  was 
painstaking,  accurate,  and  precise.  More¬ 
over,  having  a  good  command  of  language 
he  could  explain  things  clearly. 

This  characteristic  of  understanding  pre¬ 
cision  colored  everything  he  did — especially 
his  musicianship.  He  was  appreciative — in¬ 
telligently  so — of  the  fine  qualities  in  people 
and  in  their  creations;  loved  to  listen,  not 
only  to  the  weekly  concerts  by  professional 
soloists  and  other  musicians  at  the  Palace, 
but  also  to  first-rate  readings  of  English 
Literature,  even  to  eloquent  preaching;  and 
he  became  a  discriminating  listener.  Thus 
was  laid  the  foundations  of  understanding 
and  culture  which  he  was  to  put  into  his 
profession  as  concert  artist  and  composer. 

While  admitting  that  he  was,  from  the 
first,  Campbell’s  pet  pupil,  he  shows  by  anec¬ 
dote  that  this  friend  was  a  just  master, 
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punishing  him  the  same  as  any  other  pupil 
who  had  failed  in  some  way.  Of  course 
Campbell  saw  in  the  boy  outstanding  prom¬ 
ise.  Indeed,  he  wanted  him  to  become  a 
concert  pianist ; — and  it  so  happens  that  the 
piano  remains  to  this  day  Hollins’s  favorite 
instrument.  But  the  boy  early  realized — 
probably  Hopkins  convinced  him — ^that 
blindness  interferes  less  with  high-caliber 
attainment  by  organ  than  by  piano ;  also  that 
as  church  organist  he  could  begin  sooner  to 
earn.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  held  such  a 
position  while  still  in  his  ’teens,  rising  by 
six  o’clock  Sunday  mornings  to  get  to  his 
distant  church  in  time  for  service.  Presently 
he  became  organist  nearby  the  College ;  and 
so  much  was  he  thought  of  there  that  he 
was  allowed  to  draw  up  the  specifications 
for  a  needed  new  instrument.  Since  then 
he  has  drawn  them  up  for  very  many — 
one  for  a  huge  organ  in  South  Africa  which 
cost  some  fifty  thousand  dollars.  As  for 
what  is  called  “opening”  new  organs,  he 
chrvonicles  these  events  without  number. 

In  i885,  when  I  first  saw  Hollins,  he  was 
a  young  man,  quiet,  gentlemanly,  unassum¬ 
ing,  and  modest.  What  brings  him  back  to 
my  mind  most  vividly  was  a  touching  scene 
during  our  American  Thanksgiving  party 
at  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell’s  house  when 
Campbell  unexpectedly  announced  that  Hol¬ 
lins  and  Miss  Helen  Lawson,  one  of  the 
music-readers  at  the  College,  both  of  whom 
were  present,  had  become  betrothed.  A  little 
later  these  two  were  married,  forming  an 
ideal  couple.  In  his  book  the  author  dwells 
upon  the  absolute  need  a  blind  man  has  of 
such  a  helpmeet  as  Mrs.  Hollins  became — 
deeply  sympathetic,  truly  understanding  of 
her  husband’s  ways  and  moods. 

Hollins,  while  still  young,  played  at  many 
a  big  concert  of  world  celebrities  given  in 
the  established  halls  of  London ;  also  assisted 
at  command  concerts  of  his  fellow  pupils 
before  Queen  Victoria  at  Windsor,  and  be¬ 
fore  King  Leopold  of  Belgium  at  Brussels. 


Of  course  all  such  opportunities  were  in¬ 
stigated  by  Dr.  Campbell,  who  made  it  his 
business,  next  after  training  his  pupils,  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  the  possibilities  of 
the  properly  educated  blind.  His  College  was 
under  royal  patronage — King  Edward  VII, 
while  Prince  of  Wales,  attended  its  festival 
in  1879,  when  Princess  Alexandra  presented 
the  prizes. 

In  the  winter  of  1886,  Hollins  was  one  of 
four  principal  musicians  of  the  College  to 
be  conducted  by  Dr.  Campbell  on  a  short 
concert  tour  in  America.  Hollins  was  here 
again  in  1925-6,  giving  recitals  all  over  the 
country  and  in  Canada.  He  has  done  the 
same  in  Australia  and  in  South  Africa. 
Everywhere  he  goes  he  visits  local  schools 
for  the  blind  and  plays  to  the  pupils;  and 
they  are  always  thrilled  with  his  clever  im¬ 
provisations.  Everywhere,  too,  he  makes 
friends.  If  he  charms  by  his  musicianship,  he 
must  do  so  also  by  his  personality.  Compar¬ 
ing  himself  to  a  sun-dial  he  says :  “I  like  to 
recall  the  happy  things  of  life.”  Yes,  and 
what  a  glorious  career  he  has  made!  What 
satisfactions  have  followed  his  habit  of 
seeing  the  good  in  everybody  and  in  every¬ 
thing  ! 

People  on  knowing  him  always  loved 
him,  believed  in  him;  and  he  never  failed 
them.  He  did  not  have  to  seek  new  posts: 
in  1897,  an  emissary  from  Edinburgh  came 
all  the  way  to  Norwood  to  ask  him  to  become 
organist  of  “perhaps  the  most  famous  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  world”;  and  that 
position  he  still  holds.  It  was  said  of  him 
that  the  church  was  usually  filled  with  those 
coming  to  hear  the  music  rather  than  the 
sermons  of  its  brilliant  ministers.  In  1922, 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  made  him  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Music. 

Throughout  this  delightful  autobiography, 
Hollins  keeps  explaining  things  which  to 
most  people  are  very  blind — I  mean,  why 
and  how  persons  who  cannot  see  do  this  and 
that,  and  why  they  should  not  do  the  other. 
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These  explanations  make  psychological  data, 
concretely  informing  to  those  who  usually 
let  the  expression  “wonderful”  answer  for 
all  such  manifestations.  Every  school  for 
the  blind  should  keep  accessible  to  its  teach¬ 
ers  a  copy  of  this  book.  If  any  one  begins 
to  read  it  he  will  finish  it,  as  I  have  done, 
and  feel  the  wiser  and  the  better  for  its 
perusal. 

Edward  E.  Allen. 
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3929  Daily  Text  Calendar.  1937.  u.  2d. 
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VOCATIONAL  NOTES 


Miss  Gretta  Griffis  of  El  Dorado,  Kansas, 
has  been  engaged  as  home  economist  and 
demonstrator  by  the  Edison  General  Electric 
Co.  of  Chicago.  Her  work  will  involve  travel¬ 
ing  about  the  country  demonstrating  electric 
appliances  for  the  home. 

Mrs.  Preston  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has 
also  served  as  demonstrator  of  an  electric 
ironer  for  the  electric  appliance  shop  of  her 
home  city. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Floyd  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  has 
devised  a  metal  marker  for  use  in  attaching 
price  marks  to  magazines  and  other  articles 
on  sale  in  stands.  The  marker  consists  of  a 
small  piece  of  soft  thin  metal,  at  one  end  of 
which  the  price  is  stamped  in  braille.  The 
metal  piece  is  folded  over  the  edge  of  the 
magazine  and  pressed  down  hard  so  that  it 
will  stay  in  place.  This  device  might  be  used 
for  other  information  as  well  as  price  marks. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
15  West  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum 

of - Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 

(Signature) 

(Addreit) 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


C.  Edith  Kerby  is  Statistician  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 


Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  Emeritus  of 
Perkins  Institution,  was,  early  in  his  career, 
a  teacher  in  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind  in  England. 

Gordon  Hicks  is  Superintendent  of  the 
Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Beatrice  F»  Holtzer,  graduate  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  has  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  as  home  teacher  and  as  coach  to  sightless 
high-school  students.  She  is  now  engaged  on 
a  WPA  project  in  which  she  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Institute  of  Ophthalmology  of 
Presbyterian  Hospital  (New  York)  to  help 
newly  blinded  persons  make  the  first  adjust¬ 
ment  to  their  handicap. 


Ruth  Rosenthal  is  a  member  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind. 

Agnes  Van  Driel  is  Chief  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Technical  Training  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Board. 

Harris  Turner,  former  editor  of  Turner's 
Weekly,  is  Director  of  Publications  for  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

CORRECTION 

In  the  December  issue  of  the  Outlook  in 
the  article,  “Hebrew  for  the  Blind,”  the  name 
of  Mr.  Isaac  Maletz  was  misspelled.  Mr. 
Maletz  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
International  Hebrew  Braille  Code. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  Profeiiional*  . . .  .t  2  par  annnm 

□  Contributing  ....  10  per  annum 

I  wish  to  become  a  2  »  ****'1**.“  .  M  per  annum  member  of  the  Foundation 

□  Suetaining .  SO  per  annum 

□  Patron  .  100  per  annum 

□  Life  . 1000 


.per  annum. 


Business  Address 


Residence  Address 


.  Date . 

*  Mast  be  actirelf  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 


